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Tue person that heals the maladies of the mind is, in the 
highest sense, a philanthropist. The physical evils incident to 
man are as inferior in point of magnitude to the miseries of the 
soul, as is the material structure, his fragile body, with respect 
to duration, to the indestructible agent that animates it with 
rational vitality. Happiness may exist, if the spirit be in a sound, 
healthful state, although the external means of enjoyment be 
removed. It is, indeed, an animating view of human dignity 
that presents itself in the case of an individual despoiled of 
every source of worldly comfort, still preserving a cheerful 
independence. Our emotions of moral sublimity never rise 
higher than when we gaze upon man as he stands on the 
wreck of all his sublunary hopes, and while he feels the last 
foundation, life itself, giving way, hurling defiance at the im- 
becile efforts of nature to annihilate his spirit, or even intercept 
for a moment, his prospect of a happy interminable existence. 

How varied the picture of such a life from that in which tor- 
menting solicitude, arising from a conviction of ill desert, is the 
prevailing feature. 

To restore the disordered spirit to soundness of health, that it 
may triumph over the adversities of life, is a task of immeasur- 
able magnitude. The instrument for effecting this purpose, 
could have been furnished only by Infinite Benevolence; and 
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3 Fanaticism. 


it can be effectively employed only by those who partake, in 
some degree, of the same disposition. 

None but the purest motives should be attributed to him 
whose mental endowments, which would have secured lasting 
fame if enlisted in the interests of secular literature, have been 
employed in the opprobrious cause of tracing to their origin 
vitiated religious sentiments. Such has been the ungrateful, 
but eminently beneficial, task, which has been achieved by the 
unknown author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm—whose 
talented production was noticed in a previous number of the 
Magazine. The laborious employment of collecting and 
arranging the materials for that and two kindred works—Sat- 
urday Evening, and I’anaticism—engaged the author, at inter- 
vals, for more than twelve years. Such performances would 
have justified the expenditure of thrice that amount of time 
and effort. ‘Those works will be admired, not only in the pre- 
sent age, but in distant periods, by those who delight to witness 
the operations of a gigantic intellect tearing away the massy 
pillars that have long supported the edifice of a false, and con- 
sequently pernicious religion. 

With a masterly hand our author delineates the qualifications 
requisite for his beneficent enterprise, and the mistakes of many 
who have undertaken the same work. Whilst none but a 
‘friendly hand’ can administer a remedy for those deep-seated 
evils, they not unfrequently * fall under a treatment that is hos- 
tile and malign, or what is worse, frivolous.’ 

From whatever point we view such proceedings, they appear 
equally improper. If perverted religious opinions are corrup- 
tions of the most momentous of all truth, a regard for the wel- 
fare of our species, which those delusions place in imminent 
hazard, and a becoming reverence toward the Author of reve- 
lation,‘ demand from reasonable persons, as well tenderness as 
awe, in approaching a subject so fraught with fatal mischiefs.’ 
Even if religion be considered an illusion, rancor and levity 
will be found ineffectual weapons in disarming men of a preju- 
dice which is identified with their happiness. 

A belief induced by the declaration of divine truth, and 
strengthened by the movements of human affairs, that the Gos- 
pel would supplant errors of every kind, and universally prevail, 
determined our author to seek for the cause of delay in this illus- 
trious achievement. He discovered that the heavenly message, 
rich in beneticence to fallen man, had been impeded and almost 
stopped in its course by an unfortunate, bat not inseparable, 
connexion with ‘ false sentiments and exaggerated or mischiev- 
ous modes of feeling,’ and that nothing could ensure its total 
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extension until its entire disruption from every thing alien to its 
nature was effected. To point out a serious obstruction to the 
course of the Gospel, in its progress to bless the nations, is the 
design of the work before us, entitled Fanaticism. 

Knowing the necessity of employing words designating im- 
portant ideas, in a determinate sense, our author has taken pains 
to secure his subject from misapprehension by a strict definition 
of the leading term. The absence of a nomenclature of ethical 
and religious phrases, renders such a course indispensable for 
every writer treating of things impalpable, who desires to be 
understood. Unhappily for the interests of genuine religion, 
its prime truths, when discussed among men, have seldom been 
expressed with scientific precision. And by an unaccouniable 
fatuity there has long existed an inveterate prejudice against 
definitions in theology, that convey the meaning with philoso- 
phical accuracy. This failure in the language of sacred science 
to keep pace with that of other departments of letters and with 
the advance of the human intellect, is a serious disadvantage in 
the prosecution of a work like that of our author. And of this, 
the following sentiments show that he is well apprized: * The 
mass of mankind, besides their backwardness always to ex- 
chang a loose and vague for a definite and restricted notion, do 
not fail to descry, in any definition that is at once philosophical 
and religious, some cause of offence. The new-sharpened 
phrase is felt to have an edge that wounds inveterate prejudice, 
and rankles in the heart; and the writer who is seen to be thus 
whetting afresh his words, is deemed to entertain a hostile pur- 
pose, and is met with a correspondent hostility. Nor is much 
more favor to be looked for from the religious classes, who, 
always alarmed at the slightest change in venerable modes of 
speech, will scent a heresy in every such definition.’ p. 18. 

Our author judiciously eludes the charge of innovation by 
refusing to create new terms—a task which he could have exe- 
cuted in a most felicitous manner; and on the other hand, does 
not obtrude upon his readers a tiresome periphrasis. He selects 
a phrase well known, whose meaning approximates the nearest 
to his idea, and then guards it against misapprehensiop by a 
requisite caution. Superior to etymological or lexicographical 
canons, he defines the leading terms so lucidly, and uses them 
with such precision, as necessarily to make himself understood. 
Regardless of the indeterminate, and almost innumerable mean- 
ings attached, in different ages and by various classes, to the 
word enruustasm, he employs it to designate spurious and ima- 
ginative religious emotions. His definition of FANatictsM is, 
ENTHUSIASM INFLAMED BY HATRED, OF, RANCOROUS ENTHUSIASM. 
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Then follow an able inquiry into the rise of the malign emo- 
tions, and a profound disquisition on their alliance with the im- 
agination. Fanaticism, although different from enthusiasm, is 
shown to be its legitimate, but most degenerate offspring. 

To avoid the frequent repetition of general principles, the 
order of time has not been observed in treating of this subject; 
but four leading varieties of fanaticism are severally introduced, 
marked by broad distinctions, and easily traced in every age. 
‘The first comprehends all instances wherein malignant reli- 
gious sentiments turn inward upon the unhappy subject of them; 
to the second class belong that more virulent sort of fanaticism, 
which looks abroad for its victims; the third embraces the com- 
bination of intemperate religious zeal with military sentiments, 
or with national pride, and the love of power; to the fourth 
class is reserved all instances of the more intellectual kind, and 
which stand connected with opinion and dogma.’ p. 62. 

Those classes are entitled the Fanaticism of the Scoureg, 
the Branp, the Banner, the Sympo.n. 

In discoursing on the Fanaticism of the Scourge, it is cor- 
rectly affirmed that exterior modes of conduct, widely dissimilar, 
may be exhibited by persons whose elements of temper are pre- 
cisely the same. The causes of this external diversity are, in 
some instances, too occult, or too inconsiderable, for detection, 
owing perhaps to their having given a determination to charac- 
ter before it was thought susceptible of a permanent direction. 
‘ An obscure peculiarity of the bodily temperament, or a forgot- 
ten incident of early life, may have been enough to determine 
whether certain impetuous passions should take their course 
abroad, or should boil as a vortex within the bosom. So is it 
that when a stream gushes from its cleft, the mere bend of a 
tree, or the angle of a rock, may be all the reason either of its 
taking its course westward, to measure the width of a continent 
—or toward the east, soon to find a home in some pent up gully 
or sullen cavern of the mountains.’ p. 63. 

There are instances where ‘sluggishness or lassitude of the 
animal system’ confines the malignant passions chiefly at home 
to torment the heart that has given them birth; and there are 
cases, where a supercilious contempt invests the objects of 
revenge with a meanness which repels the rancorous emotions 
back to their dark abode—the bosom of the fanatic—to rage 
with all the vehemence of those devastating fires that are con- 
suming the bowels of the earth, whilst its surface for the most 
part seems to indicate a perfect internal tranquillity. Still the 
strong heavings of human nature ever and anon show that the 
external pressure is not always suflicient effectually to conceal 
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the hidden commotion. And sometimes, in an unexpected mo- 
ment, those violent convulsions burst their enclosure, and the 
burning lava is disgorged upon the unsuspecting victims. 

Under the second designation of the subject, we are admon- 
ished not to hope so favorably of human nature, as to believe that 
there does not still exist in the heart of man—mild as his de- 
meanor has been rendered by a fortunate juncture of benign 
influences—the foul elements of fanaticism, which await only a 
favorable crisis to introduce the gloomy tragedies of remote 
times. When one’s views of religious truth become so perver- 
ted as to generate malign emotions towards those who differ 
from him in sentiment, a peculiar sphere of excitement is all 
that is needed to elevate himto the sad pre-eminence of a 
bloody persecutor. 

As the third species of Fanaticism is not very unlike the 
second—and both being discernible only on the page of history, 
we shall pass to the fourth, whose pestiferous effects are too fre- 
quently seen in charging the christianity of our times with 
wormwood and gall. 

It is deservedly the glory of the present age that the christian 
religion has made rapid advances in many parts of the world, 
and that it has recently been divested of much that is extrane- 
ous and noxious. It is taught as a science in the most respect- 
able institutions of learning, and is found reducible to simple, 
philosophical principles, which harmonize with all the leading 
facts in the material and moral world. Still, as held and dis- 
seminated by some of its teachers—whose influence is not cir- 
cumscribed by narrow limits—it is, unhappily, in some of its 
aspects, despicably revolting. 

The religious bane of this age is obviously, the Fanaticism of 
the Symbol: i. e. of * creeds, dogmatism, and ecclesiastical viru- 
lence;’ and, wherever found, is encircled by wide-spread impi- 
ety and infidelity. 

Suspicious of being himself infected in some degree with the 
moral epidemic, our author modestly, but unchrinkingly, enters 
upon his delicate task,‘ enheartened by the anticipation of an 
era, perhaps not very remote, when the religion of the scrip- 
tures, having at length passed through the cycle of its degrada- 
tions, shall, without any more hindrances, bless the human 
family.’ 

The origin of sectarian rancor—that fatal disparagement 
with which the gospel has long been loaded—he refers to the 
interpretation of a written authoritative canon of faith, whose 
language has,in whole or in part, ceased to be vernacular. 
Diversities of opinion on minor points, would necessarily arise, 
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8 Fanaticism. 


so long as one mind possessed more enlargement than ancther; 
and such is the folly of man, that the advocates of these slight 
variations, decked themselves in party-colored uniform, and 
confronted each other in hostile array. The weakness and even 
impiety of this procedure, is rebuked by the fact, that the inter- 
pretation of the divine document on which our faith is formed, 
is human, and of course liable to all the imperfections incident 
to our process of mental exercise. Nothing short of a perpetual 
miracle could have secured a universal similarity of belief in 
respect to every shade of meaning in the almost numberless 
items that do not affect the vast interests of piety. ‘The doat- 
ing upon particles, and worshipping of iotas, which make duty 
and faith to hang upon this or that etymology or syllable,’ are 
put to shame when we reflect that those who were made the 
instruments of transmitting to us the messages of heaven, inher- 
iting the peculiarities of different nations through a period of 
fifteen centuries, have alike disdained a verbal exactitude, and 
in rich, ever-varying profusion, have scattered the treasures of 
eternal truth over the extended surface of revelation. Excited 
by holy fervor, they spurned the fastidious elegancies and even 
nice adjustments of language, and aimed only to impart the 
principal sense of the momentous message. Even when quoting 
from the Bible itself, they rarely employed the identical words 
of the passage, but as if to teach us that sense and not sound 
demands our attention, they presented the spirit and rejected 
the /etter.* 

Besides, the original document of our faith has long been a 
sealed book except to the learned, who, unaided by inspiration, 
have aimed to convey the general sense into the native tongue 
of their readers; which is all that a translator can do without 
notes or a tedious periphrasis.s Who but a profound oriental 
scholar can intelligibly peruse the scriptures as they came from 
heaven? And among the various readings—although the differ- 
ence is merely verbal and dues not affect cardinal truths—what man, 
entitled to an opinion on these subjects, will presume to say, 
that he has the very words of revelation? How does that chris- 
tian degrade himself and his religion, who attempts to guard a 
human exposition of the scriptures—carried out into an unes- 
sential and perhaps unmeaning detail—with the flaming sword 
of divine vengeance? It is not surprising that the gospel ad- 
vances so tardily to bless the nations, when so many of its most 
zealous advocates are expending their energies on verbal quib- 
bles and cabalistic subtleties, and indignantly hurling anathe- 
mas at all who are happily destitute of that contracted vision, 


* See the citations in the New T'estament from the Old. 
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which is bounded by a mere speck in the horizon of truth. How 

itiable, to the man of enlarged understanding, unacquainted 
with the sublime truths of revelation, must such puerile expen- 
ditures of time and intellectual effort appear? How can such 
an one fail—so natural is it to judge of a creed by the charac- 
ter of its advocates—to look with contempt, even on the Bible! 
Instead of its being surprising, that there are so many infidels, 
is it not astonishing, that there are so few? 

Our author supposes a case, forcibly illustrating this latter 
painful topic, whose paraliel unfortunately is too often found. 
Contemporary with Longinus, the accomplished author of the 
treatise ‘on the Sublime, was Dionysius, bishop of the Alex- 
andrian church, a man of extensive learning—no barbarian; 
but versed, like himself, in the poets, orators, and philosophers 
of Greece—a man of tried integrity, who had endured severe 
sufferings and banishment in defence of his faith; a man, more- 
over, of settled moderation, and calm judgment, one who was 
appealed to by all parties, as umpire. Such was Dionysius of 
Alexandria; and as such, not improbably, might he have been 
known to his contemporary, Longinus. 

If then, indeed, christianity be a sublime doctrine; if it bea 
revelation of future life; if it be a philosophy imparted by God 
himself, to man; it must dignify its adherents, it must imbue 
them with a grave and manly reason, it must exempt them 
from the servile and childish superstitions that enslave the vul- 
gar. Fraught with these proper anticipations, the philosophic 
inquirer opens the letter of the Alexandrian prelate, directed 
to Basilides. Here he finds, it is true, a style of meekness and 
simplicity ‘so unlike that of the schools, that his candor is con- 
ciliated by the modesty of a man whose station might have 
rendered him arrogant;’ but to his extreme disappointment, he 
finds the letter made up in discussing with gravity and no 
small degree of earnestness, a most frivolous topic. * And what 
impression must the anxious agitation of questions, such as these, 
have made upon men of enlarged understanding, who looked 
at the new religion from a distance, and with cold curiosity? 
To return for a moment to our supposition; must we not regard 
Longinus, as almost excused, if he had cast away the epistle of 
Dionysius with indignant scorn, and have said: Is this your 
vaunted christianity? Isit to maintain this system of servile 
frivolity, that you die at the stake? Do you ask me to become 
a christian? as well turn Jew: and how much better remain 
philosopher? p. 264—266. 

Not alittle has been said—and with entire correctness—con- 
cerning the progress made of late in biblical science. A lib- 
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10 Fanaticism. 


eral and philosophical mode of exegesis has, in some instances, 
been introduced, which has rendered the essential articles of 
christianity defensible on other grounds than those of dogmat- 
ical assumption. Still, our author is correctly of the opinion, 
that the Baconian method of induction, which has wrought 
such almost miraculous changes in the departments of secular 
science, has as yet scarcely invaded the precincts of theology. 
It is, however, quite generally affirmed, to be the basis of pro- 
cedure in deducing doctrines from Holy Writ; but a rigid 
analysis—nay, a mere glance—frequently detects the mistake, 
if not the falacy, of such pretensions. 

‘It is deemed a thoroughly Baconian process, to adduce, in 
series, all the texts that bear upon a certain article of faith, 
and at the end, to sum up the evidence. This is called induc- 
tion. But, now, if we look a little closely to the method and 
principle of interpretation, as applied to each passage, we shall 
find, that the prime maxim of the dogmatic and scholastic divin- 
ity, which demands that every thing should be judged of accord- 
ing to THE ANALOGY or FAITH, and nothing admitted which 
cannot be reconciled thereto, or which may by inference, give 
countenance to a known heresy, rules throughout. ‘This surely 
is not to /earn from prophets and apostles, but to teach them; 
and it is precisely the method which sway ed so long the dark 
realms of pseudo-philosophy.’ p. 242. note. 

There is a tendency toa happy revolution, for whose accele- 
ration we are indebted, in some measure, to a most unpleasant 
state of religious affairs. This is one of those incidental effects 
which a beneficent Providence has, in some instances, furnished 
for counteracting evil in society. The liberty of thought and 
utterance—strange as it may sound, and stoutly as it may be 
denied—has been virtually proscribed by almost every sect in 
christendom. Each petty community, arrogating for its own 
creed, the entire truth of revelation, and consigning all dis- 
cordant views to the odious realms of heresy, have sought to 
‘impose eternal silence upon the world of mind, by making it 
bow to a standard of belief, unsupported, perhaps, by any evi- 
dence that reason demands, or at most, embracing but a part— 
and those, possibly the least important—of the truths of reve- 
lation. To that illiberal—may we not say cruel—guardian- 
ship which presides over the liberties of most modern sects, can 
it be deemed uncharitable to apply the language which our 
author employs in describing an eloquent defender of puerile 
subtleties in the primitive church? *Solongas there might be 
heard from any quarter of the wide world, a dissentient whis- 
per—a breath of opposition to the authentic decisions of the 
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church, no rest could be enjoyed, and no mercy could be shown: 
the gainsayer must be crushed. * * *. Was there any where 
displayed a disposition to call in question, even in the most 
modest style, the immaculate creed, or the faultless usages of 
the church--Jerome started up from his pallet, and with the 
iron rod of his merciless eloquence pursued the offender from 
side to side of the empire—trom Egypt to Britain—from Syria 
to Spain—from Numidia to Gaul.’ p. 228. 

But the time has now come, when men of bold, original, phi- 
losophic minds, have arisen in the religious world, unfet- 
tered by prejudice, and incapable of being awed into silence 
by malign insinuations or open repro: aches, who, begirt with 
the panoply of sound erudition, have gone forth to w: age an 
exterminating war with every religious sentiment that cannot 
be defended by the strong arm of rational inve stigation. Such 
men—and may beneficent Heaven send multitudes of them— 
imbued with the spirit of fervent, enlightened piety, are needed 
to disenthral the religious world from its ignoble bondage, and 
hasten the universal triumph of that truth whose influence is 
destined to convert this world into an elysium, more delightful 
than pagan fancy ever created. A few of this character, 
whose ranks are receiving frequent accessions, have been made 
conspicuous by being forced from the narrow circle of secta- 
rian views, to the heights of extended observation, by a jealous 
ecclesiastical police, who are hunting with unwearied assiduity 
every individual in the church, that asserts the right of inde- 
pendent investigation. Being forcibly severed from the sympa- 
thies of a community once peculiarly dear—perhaps increas- 
ingly so, notwithstanding his: merciless treatment—the exiled 
culprit ex amines anew—for the purpose of retracting, if found 
false s, and discovers them irrefragable. 
Emboldened by success, he pushes | his inquiries still further, and 
is cheered on by the plaudits of the ingenuous, who rejoice in 
truth, wherever found. Men are in this manner frequently com- 
pelled to think, to reason, to investigate; and the result is always 
favorable to the advancement of useful knowledge. But the 
days of mental tyranny—the coercing of discordant sentiments 
into perfect unison, or rather the subjecting of intellect to stag- 
nation—are rapidly passing away; and may we not hope will 
soon be known, only as the relics of by-gone ages. 

When such works as ¢ Fanaticism, are multiplied until every 
existing abuse in religion is so exposed, that the remedy will 
be administered, the folly of our times will make humanity 
blush. The excellent treatise which we have noticed, closes 
with showing incontestibly, that THE RELIGION OF THE Bree Is 
NOT FANATICAL. lL. We 
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WHAT I LOVE, 


A FRAGMENT. 


{ Love to go abroad at eventide, 

When Art has laid his clinking hammers by, 

And list to Nature’s voice, and view her scenes. 

I love her smiles—I love her frowns—lI love 

Her fairy sights —I love her dismal glooms; 

And then, L love her music, too—as when 

Her thousand warblers hymn their notes of praise ; 
As when her thousand brooks leap down the hills, 
Or murmur, softly, through the woody glen. 

But more I love her wild and lonely notes: 

I love to hear the dash of water- falls; 

I love to hear the roar of ocean, when 

He shakes his mane in wrath—I love to stand 
Alone, afar from all abode of man, 

When tempest rolls on tempest through the vault, 
To hear the Thunder drive his iron car 

Through deep of heaven, and feel the earth crouch down 
Beneath his awful peals—to mark 

The lightning’s track, and see his quivering tongue 
Shoot out amid the storm— 

I love to go afield, when heaven has cleared 

Its frowning brow, and see the world revive ; 

To feel the pulse of nature, as the fresh’ning tide 
Of health and joy pours through her troubled veins. 
Tis sweet, at such a time, to moralize, 

And think how soon the storm of life will pass, 
And leave this frail, and earth-born part, to seek 
A shelter in the grave’s sweet solitude ; 

And this imprisoned spirit, thus set free, 

To plume her wing, and soar aloft, to gaze 

Upon the universe, and when her circuit ’s done, 
To fold her weary wing fast by the foot 

Of God’s eternal throne. 

I love to sit me down beside-the crystal pool, 

In eve of early spring—to see the purple hues 

Of twilight, slowly fade away, and watch 

The kindling orbs of heaven—to see them mirror’6 
In the glassy wave, and mark the night-bird 

Dash them into chaos with its careless wing. 

I love to go abroad at dead of night, 

And see the lamps of heaven burn, and when 

All else is voiceless as the tomb, to hear 

The chiming of the spheres. I love to think 

Of Him who sits upon the circle of these 

Mighty worlds, and moves them onward 

With his breath. I love to look beyond 

The drapery of time, and think of days 

That have no night, and suns that never set, 

And joys so pure they never pall, and hopes 

So bright, they never die. 
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BRITISH STATESMEN, 
NO. I. 


Hisrory and biography, although very distinct species of 
writing, are often improperly blended together. The historian, 
not satisfied with giving a general outline of public events, and 
tracing them to their secret springs, frequently usurps the prov- 
ince of the biographer, and gives to the world nothing more 
than the witty sayings and private anecdotes of distinguished 
men. By omitting to describe the domestic life and private 
character of a great man, and by exhibiting him only as he ap- 
pears in public, the biographer also fails to perform his own 
peculiar office; and instead of instructing us with a finished 
picture, strives to deceive us with an imperfect sketch. History 
exhibits to us public, and biography private life. In history, 
we see the actor; in biography, we converse with the man. 
The one is a great highway, which leads us through the princi- 
pal cities and towns; the other is the avenue which, branch- 
ing out in every direction, enables the curious traveler to exam- 
ine the soil, the herbage, and all the beauties and all the 
defects of the country around. In the former, we are permitted 
to see the actor, only while he is performing his part before a 
crowded audience: in the latter we are allowed to look behind 
the curtain, and see the natural, not the artificial man. In the 
words, then, of sir James Macintosh, the biographer ought not 
to introduce public events, except for the purpose of illustrating 
character; nor the historian digress into particulars, except so 
far as they contribute to the clearness of his narrative of politi- 
cal occurrences. But of biographies there are several kinds. 
The lives of literary men have little variety; and to be made 
interesting and instructive, must be taken up with elegant crit- 
icisms upon their literary performances. The lives of public 
characters, on the contrary, the qualities of whose minds are 
uncommon and striking, and who, by their actions and writings 
have influenced the fortunes and destinies of nations, present 
an admixture of public and private affairs, which makes the 
oflice of the biographer at once difficult and interesting. Under 
this class must be ranked any attempt to give an accurate 
account of the life of sir Thomas More—a man whose character 
deserves, on various accounts, to be considered well by every 
close reader of English history, and whose pleasing peculiarities 
were seen equally in public and private, at home and abroad, 
on the woolsack and around his own domestic fireside. 

Sir Thomas More was born in London,in the year 1480, 
three years before the death of Edward the Fourth. At school 
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he confined his studies to the Latin, as Greek was not yet 
taught in the common academies. Having finished the first 
rudiments of his education, he was placed in the house of car- 
dinal Morton, to acquire knowledge by listening to the conver- 
sation of the great men of the time, and to accustom himself to 
rigid discipline and implicit obedience. The archbishop of 
Canterbury was a learned and wise ecclesiastic, and often said, 
while More was yet a boy, that he would one day prove ‘a mar- 
vellous man.’ At the university, More seems to have been the 
founder of the celebrated dispute, or rather civil war, between 
the Greeks and Trojans. Wolsey had endowed the first chair 
in Oxford for teaching Greek. This innovation rent the uni- 
versity into two violent parties—the Greeks and Trojans; and 
the contest sometimes proceeded even to blows. A new and 
more correct mode of pronouncing Greek being introduced, 
divided the Grecians themselves into parties. The catholics 
favored one, and the protestants the other. More felt indig- 
nant, that while the Roman authors, who are in general little 
better than elegant translators, were " studied with the greatest 
pains, the master-minds of the human race were unread and 
neglected. He wished the gates of the university to be thrown 
open to the Grecian classics as well as to their Roman imitators. 
‘What man of high capacity and of ambition, becoming his 
faculties, could read Cicero without a desire to comprehend 
Demosthenes and Plato? What youth, desirous of excellence, 
but would rise from the study of the Georgics and the Aineid, 
with a wish to be made acquainted with Hesiod and Apollonius, 
with Pindar, and, above all, with Homer?’ It was at the uni- 
versity that he formed his celebrated friendship with Erasmus, 
which, notwithstanding the disparity of their ages—the one 
being thirly, the other seventeen—lasted during the whole of 
their lives. It was Erasmus that infused into the mind of his 
young friend, that zeal for Greek, which so much improved his 
style and enlarged his sentiments. It is to Erasmus also that 
we are indebted for so many interesting particulars relating to 
his life, his character, and his writings. 

More was intended for the bar, and had proceeded so far in 
his profession as to deliver a course of lectures on law. His 
mind, however, was disposed to piety, and he is said to have en- 
tertained the idea of entering upon a monastic life, and some 
affirm that he even practised those restraints and austerities 
which were supposed necessary to mortify the flesh. But he 
soon found that he was unfit to take holy orders; and, to use 
the words of Erasmus, maluit maritus esse castus quam sacerdos 
_ impurus. 
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Sir Thomas More was a man who gave unbounded scope to 
his inclination for mirth and pleasantry. At home, he would 
play off his jests upon his wife; and even at court, his humor, 
his wit, and his agreeable conversation, made him the favorite 
companion of the king. His disposition was meek, loving, and 
pious. Though his wife was several years older than himself 
and very homely, he yet lived happily with her, and gained her 
affections by mildness and kindness. ‘The interchange of acts 
of kindness, and the charities of domestic life, had as strong 
claims upon him, as more serious and important occupations. 
He considered it as a part of his business to talk with his wife, 
and chat with his children, and have something to say to his 
servants; and into whatever company he was thrown, he 
always tried to make himself as acceptable as he could. He 
was a man of keen sensibility, and was prone rather to sigh 
than smile at the concerns of men. He was the first man who 
cultivated and practised the art of speaking in the house of 
commons. There is a richness of expression, a readiness of 
reply, a quickness of retort, a fluency of words, and an unrival- 
led acuteness in dispute, which, combined together, made him 
the greatest orator of his age. Itis true, that few of his speeches 
are extant; but his answer to Wolsey, and his speech on his 
trial, are sufficient of themselves to show the powers of the man. 
Like Livy and Tacitus, and most of the other ancient historians, 
in his historieal work, he puts orations into the mouths of the 
principal characters. These speeches were probably delivered 
in substance by the persons themselves, but are much improved 
by the ornament, the polish, and the imagination of the writer. 
They are admirably adapted to the character of the men who 
are made to —_ them. The grave appeals and affecting ad- 
dress of the dying Edward—the short, dark surmises of the 
crafty Gloucester—the subtle sophistry and notable paradoxes 
of the aspiring Buckingham—all are admirably adapted to the 
characters themselves, and show that the writer understood the 
true nature of the art of eloquence, and possessed most, if not all 
the qualities, of « finished orator. 

More is also our earlicst prose writer. The language had not 
yet formed what may be called the prose diction. Of course, 
his style is somewhat antiquated. The fashionable and the 
vulgar parts of language are most liable to change, and no 
author who uses them to a great degree, can expect to be last- 
ingly read. No writer, however, of equal antiquity is so truly 
English in his style and diction as sir Thomas More. He is 
more intelligible than many eminent writers, who lived a cen- 
tury after him; and he deserves to be ranked among that class 
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of authors who have resorted only to the ‘ well of English unde- 
filed.’ His works are various and voluminous; but his most 
celebrated production is his Utopia. 

The idea of this book was suggested to More by the Dialogues 
of Plato. In Utopia there are fifty-four cities. In every family 
there are forty persons. Every year, twenty return into town; 
so that by this arrangement the people are made acquainted 
with agriculture. Every man is obliged to work six hours out 
of the twenty-four, as this is supposed sufficient to produce all 
the accommodations of life. Provisions are brought into the 
market, and any one takes them away that needs them. Ma- 
gistrates are appointed, and their principal business is to see 
that no one is idle. No butchers and no lawyers are allowed to 
live in the country. In desperate cases of sickness, the physi- 
cian advises the patient to put an end to his life, by opium or 
any other means, that may be agreeable to him. A man that 
commits suicide is deprived of the honors of burial. There isa 
law, that a man may be of any religion he pleases, and may en- 
deavor to persuade others to agree with him; but all violence, in- 
tolerance, and persecution, are expressly forbidden, and subject 
the offenders to slavery and punishment. The Utopians do not 
punish an unbeliever; because they think thata man cannot make 
himself believe any thing he pleases; nor do they desire any to 
dissemble their thoughts. The unbelievers are not allowed to 
argue in public with the common people, but are-suffered, nay, 
even encouraged, to dispute with the priests in private. ‘The 
true notion of Utopia is,’ says a truly philosophical writer, ‘that 
it intimates a variety of doctrines, and exhibits a multiplicity of 
projects, which the writer regards with almost every possible 
degree of approbation and shade of assent, from the frontiers 
of serious and entire belief, through the gradations of descend- 
ing plausibility, where the lowest are scarcely more than the 
exercise of ingenuity, and to which some wild paradoxes are 
appended either asa vehicle or an easy means (if necessary) of 
disavowing the serious intention of the whole of the Platonic 
fiction.’ 

Sir Thomas first appeared in public life as an ambassador to 
Bruges. He was afterwards employed in several other very 
important embassies; but it is evident that he was not very 
fond of the busy trifling of princes, or the intrigues and cabals 
of politicians. While speaker of the house of commons, he 
displayed on a very memorable occasion, that independence 
and steadiness of spirit, which were so characteristic, and which 
finally brought him to an ignominious death. Wolsey under- 
took the management of affairs, but found the parliament more 
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tenacious of their money than regardful of their liberties. For, 
having refused to grant the subsidies which had been deman- 
ded, he appeared before them and asked them individually for 
the reasons of their obstinacy. But none of them said a word, 
as it was the custom of the house to speak through the mouth of 
their speaker. At last, however, sir Thomas, by many probable 
arguments, showed that it was neither expedient nor agreeable 
to the ancient liberty of the house for them to make an answer. 
Wolsey was much incensed at this conduct of More, and 
secretly brooded over his revenge. Meeting sir Thomas in his 
own gallery at Whitehall, Wolsey said to him, ‘I wish to God 
you had been at Rome, Mr. More, when I made you speaker.’ 
‘Your grace not offended, so would I, too; for then I should 
have seen the place I have long desired to visit.’ 

More was appointed chancellor in 1529, and was the first 
layman that ever obtained that elevated office. The learning 
of preceding ages had been confined mostly to the clergy, and 
the high oflices were generally filled by bishops and arch- 
bishops. The most common charge against him, during his 
chancellorship is, his want of clemency. The charge, however, 
rests upon very slender foundations. It was first made by Fox, 
the martyrologist, was copied by Burnet, and what is most sur- 
prising of all, sanctioned by Hume. It is very probable, that 
More’s temper was soured by his polemic disputes, and the 
noise and disturbance made by Luther and his followers. Sir 
Thomas, however, is not responsible for the cruelties which 
were practised under Wolsey’s administration. The authority 
of that imperious minister, was too unlimited to allow any one, 
even the king himself, to have much share in the government 
of the nation. Erasmus expressly tells us, that no one was put 
to death while More was chancellor, for his religious opinions, 
although many suffered capital punishment, for the same offence 
in France, Holland, and the Netherlands. Sir Thomas himself 
also declares, in his Apology, that he had used severities only 
against two persons; one a member of his own household, 
whom he merely chastised; and the other, a man_ plainly in 
frenzy, ‘and albeit he had been in Bedlam, by correction he 
gathered his remembrance.’ As chancellor, no man decided 
causes more justly, more rapidly, or more impartially. In an 
age when corruption was so common that it was scarcely cen- 
sured, he preserved a delicate, scrupulous, and almost churlish 
integrity. Though frequent attempts were made to bribe 
him, he always rejected such insulting offers, not, however, 
without his wonted courtesy; and those who had been accus- 
tomed to the administration of Wolsey, when even the door- 
VOL. III. NO. I. 
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keepers got gains, were suprised at his marvellous purity and 
honesty. He was the first chancellor that issued injunctions, 
and indeed, during all the time that he was in that office, the 
whole nation admired his learning and respected his integrity. 

Henry the Eighth, was a king who was never known either 
to yield or to forgive, and who, in all controversies, determined 
to ruin cither his antagonist or himself. Violent, cruel, rapa- 
cious, vain, Capricious, arrogant, bigoted and presumptuous, he 
imagined himself the greatest theologian of his time, and could 
never brook the least opposition to his speculative principles. 
He never indulged his love for women, until he had raised 
the object of his affections to his bed and throne. This led 
him to the greatest crimes and the grossest injustice. But the 
worst feature of his character was, that he had a neart which 
was softened neither by friendship norlong communion of studies 
and pursuits. More had the sagacity to perceive this defect in 
Henry, and when the king was so delighted with his company 
that he would allow him to return te his wife only once a month, 
he begun to dissemble his nature, and to restrain his former 
mirth and pleasantry, and he was not sent for so often by his 
majesty. Even at his inauguration as chancellor, when the 
duke of Norfolk had made hima speech, full of the highest enco- 
miums, sir ‘Thomas in his reply to him, seems to have dreaded 
the fate of Wolsey, his predecessor, and to have foreboded his 
own ruin and downfal. When he called to mind the man 
who had lately filled that office, he had just reason to think that 
honor was but slippery, and that it ought not to please him so 
much as it might seem to the eyes of others. ‘It is,’ says he, 
‘hard to follow with like paces or praise, a man of such admi- 
rable witt, prudence, authoritie, and splendour, to whome I may 
seeme but as the lighting of a candle when the sun is downe; 
and also the sudden and unexpected fall of so great a man as 
he was, doth terrebly putt me in mind, that this honour ought 
not to please me too much, nor the lustre of this glistering seate 
dazel mine eyes. Wherefore, I ascende this seate, as a place 
full of labour and danger, voyde of all solide and true honor, 
ihe which by how much the greater itis, by so much greater 
fall 1 am to feare as well in respect of the verie nature of the 
thing it selfe, as because I am warned by this late fearfull 
example. And truly I might even now, at this verie just en- 
trance, stumble, yea faynte, but that his majestie’s most singular 
favour towards me, and all your good wills which your joyfull 
countenances doth testify, in this most honourable assemblie, 
doth otherwise recreate and refresh me, else this seate would 
be no more pleasing to me, than that sword was to Damocles, 
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which hung over his head, tyed only by a hayre of a horses 
tail, when he had a store of delicate fair before him, seated in 
the chair of state of Denis the tirant of Sicilie.’ 

Henry becoming disgusted with the person of Catharine, his 
queen, and conceiving a violent affection for Anne Boleyn, the 
daughter of the earl of Wiltshire, with his usual caprice, deter- 
mined to procure a divorce, and raise his new mistress to his 
bed and throne. When he appointed More chancellor, he 
evidently expected that his new servant would second him in all 
his whims and caprices, and on this occasion, he used every 
means to procure from sir Thomas, an opinion favorable to his 
divorce. More, however, tried to avoid giving offence to the 
king, and showing any unnecessary opposition to his desires. 
But being pressed by the king, he honestly referred him to St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine, and other holy doctors of the Greek 
and Roman churches, who would not be apt to deceive Henry, 
by fear of his princely displeasure. But sir Thomas’ situation, 
became every day more embarrassing and dangerous. He 
found it impossible tc accede to the king’s opinions, and at the 
same time respect his conscience. He delivered up the great 
seal,on the 20th May, 1533, on account of many proccedings 
which he could not approve. His refusal to attend the corona- 
tion of Anne Boleyn, and his correspondence with the Holy 
Maid of Kent, rendered him very unpopular at court, and were 
laid hold of as the groundwork of his ruin. He was pressed by 
the lord chancellor, and many others of the privy council, to 
own the king’s supremacy, or to deny it in plain and open 
terms; but being afraid to aggravate the king’s displeasure he 
refused to answer. He wa: confined a prisoner in the tower, 
for a twelvemonth, and was so weakened _ by his imprisonment, 
that at his trial he came into court leaning on his staff, but 
with a cheerful and composed countenance. The indictment 
was long, and consisted of four parts: 

Ist. That he had been, out of stubbornness of mind, an 
enemy to the king’s marriage. 

2d. That being a prisoner, and twice examined, out of a 
malignant, perfidious and traitorous mind, he would not tell 
them his mind, whether the king was supreme head of the 
church, and therein violated an express act of parliament. 

3d. He was accused of malicious attempts, traitorous en- 
deavors, and perfidious practices, against the same act of par- 
liament, by writing divers packets to bishop Fisher: exhorting 
that prelate, to violate the same Jaw—and 

4th. That he had said, during his examination in the tower, 
that this law was like a two-edged sword, for in consenting to 
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it, he would endanger his soul, and in rejecting it, he would 
lose his life. Sir Thomas’ defence was short, but conclusive, 
and no reply was made to it. The jury, however, retired and 
in a very short time, brought in a verdict of guilty! The infa- 
mous sentence which his judges pronounced upon him, and for 
which, Paulus Jovius calls Henry Eighth another Phalaris, was 
afterwards changed by the king, to his beheading. On his way 
to the tower, he was accompanied by his friends, all of whom 
left him with sorrowful hearts, and tears trickling down their 
cheeks. His son threw himself at his feet and craved his bless- 
ing; his daughter fell upon his neck, exclaiming, ‘Oh! my 
father! Oh! my father! But sir Thomas kissed them tenderly, 
and bade them be cheerful. Having continued a prisoner for 
about a week after the sentence, sir Thomas Pope came to let 
him know, that he was that day to suffer death, and that the 
king desired him not to speak much to the people. About nine 
o’clock, he was conducted to the tower. His beard was long, 
his face thin, and he himself so very weak, that he could 
scarcely support himself upon his staff. Some wicked persons 
employed women to taunt and insult him, while he was going 
to his execution, and this man who had received no quiet in 
life, could not get rid of his enemies even in death. He re- 
ceived the fatal blow with resolution, and exhibited in his 
last moments, his characteristic mirth and pleasantry. 

Upon no principle of equity or justice, can the execution of 
this truly illustrious man be defended or excused. Strangers 
who had never seen him in their lives, but who had heard of 
his many heroical acts, wept bitterly, when they heard of his 
death, Foreign authors could not refrain from shedding tears, 
when they spoke of his virtues and misfortunes. Sir Thomas 
More was indeed a truly great and good man; and in the whole 
course of English history, no single character is to be found, 
which approached nearer than his, to true perfection and great- 
ness. ‘There is a child-like simplicity, and a homespun dignity 
in all his actions, that seem to distinguish him above all others, 
as being a genius of true English growth. He was borna 
catholic, and never apostatized from the creed of his fathers; 
he was bred an honest man, and never once deviated from the 
pure principles of his upright heart. He enjoyed life, but 
never dreaded death; he always succored his friends, but never 
injured his enemies. He was learned in the law, but fonder 
of equity; and frugal in his habits, although rich in his income. 
More liberal than extravagant; equally generous and grateful; 
with more hopes for the future, than love of the present; too 
honest for his safety, and too unfortunate for his deserts; always 
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jovial and pleasant, but never trifling or frivolous; neither 
ambitious of power nor desirous of glory; he stood like a ven- 
erable patriarch, whose wisdom has increased as his hairs have 
grown grey, and upon whomage had anticipated the sanctity 
which death only can finally bestow. He loved man, but wor- 
shipped God. He respected his king, but revered his conscience; 
he lived for h‘s country, but died for his religion. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.--ITS IMPEDIMENTS. 


We live in a country preeminently rich in mental and phys- 
ical resources. We have whatever internally or externally is 
requisite to promote national greatness and prosperity. We 
live in the full possession and enjoyment of a government found- 
ed on the experience of the past, and reared by the genius and 
wisdom of an unrivalled ancestry. The mind here blooms and 
grows under the protecting wings of the Genius of Freedom—- 
its native boldness and vigor unrestrained. Here it may be 
aroused to all that is noble in enterprise, or excellent in virtue. 
Here the aliments of its growth are as rich and as inspiriting, as 
they are abundant. It enjoys the choice fruit of the loftiest 
minds of departed ages; and may feast on the wisdom and 
learning of every modern age. It enjoys the bland influence 
of the christian spirit; and may attain a superior standard in 
moral greatness and power. But these are not the only advan- 
tages which tend to the development of American mind. In 
whatever direction we gaze, nature’s beauties, as profuse and 
lovely as the stars of the sky, meet the vision. We behold Jand- 
scape after landscape, enchanting beyond measure; the grace- 
ful undulations of luxuriant prairies; tall forests, clothed in the 
magnificent robes of summer, or cheerless with the storms of 
winter; noble and beautiful rivers, over whose placid waters 
genius and enterprise have scattered the wonders and researches 
of science; towering mountains, fairy groves, and silver-spark- 
ling lakes. Add to these, the wild traditions of a people un- 
known to former minds: traditions, over which curiosity loves to 
linger, and philosophy to speculate; traditions, which, embody- 
ing the terrific, the romantic, and the ennobling of the savage 
state, throw over the page of fiction a charm and an interest, 
enchanting and enchaining. 

From this view, we might indulge the prophetic thought, that 
our national mind would attain to the highest degree of intel- 
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lectual preeminence. Now, the mind is the prime source of 
literature, creating it, and giving to it an enduring form. If all 
its powers are fully developed in their varied beauty and might, 
that literature to which it gives character, will be of an exalted 
nature. Should then our national mind be made to appreciate 
its advantages, it naturally follows, that our literature will be 
all that is grand and sublime—will soar to the loftiest summit 
of the Olympian mount. But whatever will have a tendency to 
pervert these advantages, to draw the mind into pursuits below 
its real nature, will impede its growth. We behold around us, 
such impediments. It shall be our object to exhibit a few of 
them, feeling convinced that if the obstacles which retard the 
transit of our literature in its ascent to greatness, be once 
known and surmounted, its destiny will be bright and glorious. 

Individual character is the combined result of early impres- 
sions. The same is true in regard to national] character. What- 
ever most influences the young mind, gives tone to its future 
action. ‘Those circumstances, which most excite and agitate 
the mind of a nation, likewise mould and shape its future action. 
What has most deeply interested the American mind? If we 
trace back the chain of our history to the fearless days of our 
infancy, we shall find that its absorbing interests have been of 
a political nature. True, there were some minds among that 
matchless band of our New England ancestry, who, with the 
great volume of nature open before them, wrote with a spirit of 
inspiration, and soared to the high heavens of literature. They 
were few in number. We need not ask what now moves and 
engrosses the thoughts and feelings of the American mind. We 
need not now ask what form of character it is fast assuming: 
for it is truly becoming a political mind. Now, what will be 
the effect of such a cast of intellect in impeding the march of 
our literature, is obvious to any one of common discernment. 
The mind that would create an exalted literature, should drink 
at all the fountains of knowledge; should be clothed in forms 
of grace and loveliness; should have all its powers and faculties 
developed; its delicate and masculine, its placid, its stormy and 
religious: it should be like Phidias’ Minerva, perfect in all its 
proportions. Political pursuits do not produce this mind. If we 
examine them, we shall find their elements to be the united 
effects of bad ambition and immature intellect. It is true, they 
encourage activity of mind; but it is not that kind of activity 
which develops i's beauties and majesty. That mental action 
which they promote, has its origin in lawless passions, in inor- 
dinate and ungenerous emulation. The political aspirant of 
the day is attracted by the false glory which beams around our 
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political temple, and thinks no means too low, too debased, to 
gain entrance there. It is true, politics may bring into the 
field of competition, timid and shrinking intellect; but they do 
not impart to it a masculine boldness and noble ness. They 
train it to deeds of cunning and hypocrisy. We have reference 
now tothe general politics of the age. Party strifes, the natu- 
ral result of excess in politics, keep the mind in an unhe: thy 
stute: at one time raising it to the highest pitch of excitement; 

at another, causing the iieet extreme de pre ssion. That eats 
serenity, which moderates and chastens its powers, passions, 

and emotions, is a stranger in a political contest. That mind, 

enured to party feelings and party interests, can never attain 
its full vigor and manhood—such is the nature of excess in 
political pursuits. We would ask, do they cause a full devel- 

opment of the mental powers? Do they awaken the fancy? 
Do they clothe human thoughts in radiant and brilliant robes? 
Do they promote mental research? Do they create pure and 
soaring eloquence? or tune the lyre of poesy to notes celestial? 
Let the genius of American literature, as she wings her slow 
flight upwards, give the answer. f 

This political spirit, contagious and diffusive in its nature, 
has spread itself throughout the entire frame of our government. 
All classes of society, from the proudest to the humblest spheres 
of life, have imbibed it, feel it, and act under its influence. It 
composes the chief interests, and engages the active feelings, of 
almost every community. Who can be insensible to the fact, 
that our universal mind has already assumed a political charac- 
ter? The aspect of the times prove it beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. The consequences to our literature are obvious. The 
majority of our gifted, shining minds, prefer the honors of state 
to classic fame—rush headlong into fierce unnatural intellectual 
conflicts, rather than enjoy the calm, soul-e nnobling, and sub- 
lime strifes of literary pursuit. The goddess of learning is un- 
courted in her temple. Pure ment il illumination shines only 
on a few isolated spots. Public taste, which may be styled the 
protectress of literature in every country, instead of being 
refined and elevated, is corrupted and debased. In short, our 
literary mind, which, under the influence of our free institu- 
tions, might, like the eagle, soar with might and majesty, is 
chained down and impeded i in its action. 

It cannot be expected, that such a state of society would 
patronize noble, intellectual effort. Genuine literary merit, is 
unnoticed amid the whirl of party. The beauteous and serene 
beams of the star of science, are lost in the dazzling bright- 
ness of the political sun. How feeble the inducement held out 
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24 American Literature. 
in our land to the poet, the historian, or philosopher! The 
reading portion of our population, is buta trifle, compared with 
the whole. We have a few mature minds, who, soaring above 
the common level, have taken their seats in the halls of literary 
eminence. Are they appreciated?) Their names are unknown 
to a majority of the various classes of society? Who read the 
classic and eloquent orations of Webster and Everett, full of 
deep principles and splendid thoughts?) Who, the placid, flow- 
ing and pathetic verse of Bryant, whose thoughts,so melan- 
choly, yet so beautiful, steal over the soul like evening music 
on the still water?) Who are delighted with the brilliant 
imagery, and chaste conceptions of Cooper and Irving? Their 
productions, the results of long, close, and patient thought, 
serve for parlor-ornaments, and parlor-reading. They are not 
studied; and who, without studying, can master the real, pure 
meaning of a fine thought?) A work on modern philosophy is 
rarely seen, even among the learned circles of society: it never 
reaches the great mass. Hew could it be otherwise, when the 
general mind is agitated and convulsed by political strifes! 
How could it be otherwise, when all that is beautiful in the 
heart, and sunshine in the intellect, is debased and destroyed? 
We may be told, that learning has flourished in other coun- 
tries, under similar inauspicious influences; that the mightiest 
geniuses the world has ever seen, wrote their superior works, 
under the frowns of patronage. They were exceptions to all 
rule. ‘There are few minds cast in the same moulds as those of 
Cervantes, Petrarch, Danté, Shakspeare, and Milton. If we 
mark the history of mankind, we will find, that there are now 
and then, in almost every nation, some unconquerable minds 
that would, in spite of circumstance, illumine the world. But 
the principle is a natural one. Mankind are fond of the fame 
of the moment; self-love is the predominant feature of human 
character. Men, in general, live not for posthumous glory. 
The present is more selfish than past ages. There is something 
exhilarating, spirit-stirring, in the smiles and praises of our own 
countrymen. Genius, or holy ambition, then, cannot be aroused 
to vigorous action, unpatronized. Let it not be supposed, that 
we would have the mind think for gold. We would have it 
write, and it would write, and that, too, with an immortal pen, 
in lofty and impassioned strains, under the favor and good-feel- 
ing of society. But how can the literary mind be thus stimu- 
lated, when the general feeling of society is diametrically 
opposite to its interests? As well might we ascribe the splendid 
and magnificent architecture of the pantheon, to the skill and 


workmanship of the unlettered barbarian. We would not be 
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misunderstood. We would not have our political interests 
forgotten. We would have them engage a share, but not the 
universal mind of the nation. We would have communities 
feel the same degree of interest in literary, as in political great- 
ness. We would have them combined; for their united results 
will increase our power, and throw around the arch of our 
glory, a radiance, lovely and sublime. 

What periods in the history of mankind, are most distin- 
guished for mental superiority?’ When did Grecian literature 
assume its brightest charms? Who has studied the character 
of the Pereclean age, and not experienced feelings of inex- 
pressible delight, as he then beheld the mind in its noblest 
form? ‘Then, the true value of mind was appreciated, and its 
efforts liberally patronized. Munificent gifts were the reward 
of mental exertion. Then, all grades of society, on the return 
of their Olympia, assembled with joyful hearts, to celebrate the 
festivities of mind. ‘Then, art shone in original splendor; and 
science, in utility and nobleness, was unrivalled. Then, the 
muses were courted in their heavenly abodes, and Grecian 
poetry breathed a spirit of immortality. The tragedies of 
Euripides and Sophocks still illume the path of the modern 
dramatist. Then, the poor of Athens listened to the instruc- 
tions of the divine Socrates. Then, the sacred groves and 
shades resounded to the eloquence of Plato, as the ‘ soul of phi- 
losophy’ flowed from his lips. Then, Athens became the mag- 
nificent sun of all antiquity. It was no political age. All 
literary eras of the modern world, are analagous to the Pere- 
clean of the ancient world. The most resplendent galaxys of 
modern mind have shone in times of the greatest literary 
feeling and patronge. 

sut this political influence of national feelings and interests 
will not be confined to the people. It will, indeed it has, 
entered within the walls of our academies and universities. 
Now, it is founded in reason and experience, that in the morn- 
ing bloom of a literature, there is most need of active mental 
vigor. It requires untiring and unrelenting strength, to raise 
the stately pyramid. Alladin’s magic lamp of Arabian story, is 
not an inheritance of this age. Such strength is in youthful 
mental cultivation. This invigorating influence must then 
come from our seats of learning. They are to our literature, 
what the consecrated groves and shades of Athens were to the 
Grecian—the resort of its protecting spirits. Here, the mind 
should be trained to action, should commence its acquisitions 
in knowledge. Here, it should be taught to think, and to feel, 
with depth and sublimity. Here, a fondness for whatever is 
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great or commanding in human thoughts, should be created. 
Here, the characteristic features of such minds as Shakspeare 
and Milton, Newton and Franklin, should be studied; for like 
bright stars they will shed a cheering light on the obscure 
wanderings of the youthful intellect. When such is the case, 
and it never can fail to be, if our universities preserve their 
characters, the success of American literature will rest ona 
stedfast foundation. But such cannot be, when their interests 
and those of the people run in counter channels. In a repub- 
lic, where public opinion works such magic spells, it is the 
interest of the minority to yicld toits sway. Upon a principle 
of human nature, the weak cling to the strong. Can, then, 
our colleges maintain their high, original standing? They must 
conform, in some degree, to the feelings of the mass of society. 
Besides, the youth who resort to them, come from the people, 
and must necessarily bear with them the malady of the people. 
Who will deny, that this political spirit is now, in many 
instances, the great stimulus of the American student? He 
seldom turns his aspiring gaze toward the celestial mount of the 
muses. He looks abroad upon society, and marks its character. 
His grasping mind longs for fame. He beholds but one road to 
eminence—the political. He beholds the splendid career of 
the mighty intellects of the land; marks a growing and power- 
ful people doing them reverence; hears their name trumpeted 
by a thousand tongues; and like the Grecian hero, whose 
slumbers were troubled by the trophies of Miltiades, he burns 
for action. Nor isthisall. In the political world, he sees mind 
battling with mind; all life, all activity, the congenial elements 
of panting, fiery ambition. In the literary world, he sces the 
mind pursuing a silent, unobserved, noiseless march; and not 
dreaming of the unfading brightness of its matured glories, he 
disdains its pursuits as unworthy of his attention. The result 
isnatural. The grand, animating, and powerful thoughts of 
the splendid intellects of the past and the present, which, when 
sought, come all eloquent from the living page, never breathe 
their inspiriting energies into his mind. His course being fin- 
ished, he rushes, full of sanguine hope, on the theatre of action, 
unskilled and unprepared. His success hangs on a point. An 
inordinate ambition urges him onward; he faces the storms and 
tempests, and opposes the thousand counter currents which ran 
in, and keep in perpetual commotion the mountain wave of the 
political sea. His career is about closing, and, as he imagines, 
the diadem of glory about settling on his forehead; by some un- 
foreseen stroke of bad fortune, he is hurled from his high eleva- 
tion, sinks, and falls, and is heard of no more. In this way, 
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many minds meet an unhonored and untimely end—minds, 
that might have proved great and useful to society—minds, 
which might have illuminated the arts and sciences with im- 
proved splendor—minds, which might have been * founts of 
beauty,’ to our literature. 

What preserves, in its original strength and grandeur, the 
rich and massy arch of German literature?) The incomparable 
exertions of the German student. The German student! whose 
mind knows no other commune than the thoughts of the mighty 
dead. The German student! who knows the power and majesty 
of truth, and thinks no care, nor labor, too great to possess it; 
and whose intellectual eye takes in all that is lovely and sub- 
lime in creation. The universities of Germany are unequalled 
in the world. Is it wonderful that its literature is unequalled? 
But they are supported by the good feeling of society. Let 
then the current of public feeling be changed in our beloved 
land; let the American mind feel sensible of the importance of 
youthful mental cultivation; let the youthful intellect be taught 
to ascribe as much value, as much greatness, and as much im- 
mortality, to literary as to political interests. Let this be done, 
and our universities will surpass even those of Germany; will 
furnish to their country, instead of Schillers and Goéthes, their 
prototypes, Shakspeares and Miltons. 

But apart from these impediments to American literature, 
there is another. It glares in the face of every one. It lies in 
the periodical press. The benefits and glories of the press are 
familiar to every mind. Disseminating knowledge with unex- 
ampled rapidity, its influence is spread over and reaches the 
extreme borders of society. Being a universal mental aliment, 
it moulds, and fashions, and directs, the thoughts and feelings of 
the man. ‘Thousands on thousands of minds are developed by 
its effects, never enjoying any other. To the growing, varied 
classes of our society, it isthe only light of information. How 
important that its action be pure, healthy,and vigorous! How 
important that it be the vehicle of virtuous and elevated thought! 
How important that it send forth on its hundred rapid wings an 
eloquence, which, like the written eloquence of the lamented 
Grimké, more enduring than marble or brass, should beautify 
the affections, and arouse to glorious action the intellect of this 
and coming ages! Thus mighty in its influence, and thus im- 
portant in its character, it cannot maintain too high, too noble, 
a standard. It should embody whatever is great and excellent 
in human thought. It should teach the people how to apply 
the principles of science to the arts; and therefore, should ever 
preserve, with vestal care, the temple of learning. In short, it 
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should be the tribunal of public taste—an ordeal of criticism— 
severe, but highminded. Such being its characteristics, the 
periodical press will be the strongest pillar that shall support 
the towering fabric of our literature. It cannot fail to be, be- 
cause through its instrumentality, public feeling is formed and 
swayed; and we have seen, that the right direction of this feel- 
ing will ever insure permanent, liberal, literary patronage. 
But what is the general character of this branch of the press? 
Is it a fountain from which flows the pure streams of knowl- 
edge? Is it a messenger of eloquent and exalted thoughts? Is 
it a friend to literature? or the efforts of original and powerful 
mind? Facts speak to the contrary. The majority of our 
periodicals, bear upon their very face, a political stamp. They 
contain in their broad folds, no more than the creations of 
rankling and disappointed passion, of unripened and unde- 
veloped intellect. Do such minds as Johnson and Addison, 
spread beauty and interest through their columns? How paltry, 
how much to be lamented the spirit of their criticisms! They 
breathe the essence of fanaticism. True, we have a few 
quarterlys and monthlys, that rise above the ordinary grade, 
and will compare, in all the excellencies of thought, with any 
productions of the kind, in any country or clime. The North 
American Review, is a fair and splendid specimen of what 
should characterize that department of our literature. Who 
ever Closed its pages, beaming with a sun-like brilliancy, with- 
out having, in some degree, his knowledge enriched, his taste 
refined, his thoughts enlarged, and his intellect expanded? But 
shining only on the high peaks of society, its glorious beams 
never find their way to the mass: its influence, amid the uni- 
versal debasement of the press, is unseen, unfelt. We have, 
likewise, a few literary papers; but in the delicate idea and 
beautiful expression of one of the contributors of the Magazine, 
they are the mere ‘sprays of the intellectual wave.’ We re- 
peat it, the periodical press is, in the strongest sense of the 
word, political. Now, it is plain to every observing mind, that 
being the most influential, it should be the purest and noblest 
portion of our literature. How far it falls short of such a 
standard, our national mind has fatally experienced. Our 
country’s glory and pride, our own genius, our own talent, call 
loudly and decidedly for a reformation. 

We have now set forth a faint view of some of the impedi- 
ments to the growth of American literature. We have seen, 
that political pursuits do not tend to the full development and 
vigor of the mind, and that without such a cast of mind, there 
cannot be eloquent and sublime mental action. We have 
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seen, that our nation’s mind is absorbed in political interests; in 
short, that the age is too political. We would ask, if there is 
no necessity of a change? He who feels the heavenly glow of 
patriotic devotion, and hopes to sce his country the brightest 
star in the firmament of modern glory, will return an affirmative 
response. 

Our literature has not, as yet, assumed any permanent form. 
Its features are just beginning to develope. What character 
it will take, we cannot judge with any degree of certainty. 
Now, it isa familiar principle, that in the formation of the 
mind, there is need of the most unceasing care and attention, 
to shape and direct its budding energies to virtue and excel- 
lence. Let the American mind have this attention, and we 
have a literature purer, nobler, and richer, than has ever illu- 
mined mankind. Do we desire a glorious immortality? And 
is not literary immortality---the mind set forth in visible, en- 
chanting, and enduring forms---far more desirable, than_politi- 
cal? How has the greatness and grandeur of all antiquity, been 
perpetuated? Who will compare the Pereclean age of Greece— 
anage, as we have seen, when literature shone purely, brightly — 
with those that followed, when political feuds rent every state? 
Who will compare the fame of Homer, the mirror-mind of the 
ancient world, with the most distinguished politician of anti- 
quity? of Milton, with that of Cromwell? of Shakspeare, with 
that of the profoundest statesman of the Elizabethan age. 
Political glory, is as the short-lived plant—literary, as the ma- 
jestic oak. Political glory, is as the flashing meteor—literary, 
H. J. Gs 


as the splendor of the noon-day sun. 
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I nave, perhaps, already extended these sketches through a 
greater number of pages than may have been acceptable to my 
readers. Prolixity is the common error of the traveler, who 
usually finds it so agreeable to speak of himself, that he forgets 
that others do not feel the same interest in the recital of his 
adventures, which induces him to recount them. Under this 
apprehension, I have endeavored to avoid the sin of egotism, 
and have only introduced those incidents which were personal 
to myseii, when they seemed necessary to connect the narrative 
and give to it the coherence of truth. 
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I reached Cloverport, on my return,on the 5th of August, 
which was the second day of the election. This is the place of 
voting, for a precinct of Brackenridge county, but I found the 
village perfectly quiet, and would not have known that an elec- 
tion was going on, had I not been informed of the fact. I 
made the same remark, during the remainder of this, and on 
the following day, during which, I saw nothing at the various 
places which I passed through, to remind me of the excitement 
of a contest, which, I learned from other sources, was unusually 
animated. 

My horse, who had been treated with great hospitality, dur- 
ing my absence, came forth fresh and gay—full of life and 
vigor—and I set out on my homeward journey with renewed 
spirits) I know of nothing more exciting, than to be mounted 
ona fine horse, who moves over the ground with alacrity and 
strength, without appearing to be encumbered by the weight of 
his burthen, or oppressed by the toil of travel; nor can any one 
enjoy the luxury of this delightful mode of traveling, who is 
not on such terms of friendship with the quadruped which 
bears him, as to sympathize fully in all the fatigues, privations, 
and pleasures of his mute companion. 

I rode to Hardinsburg, that evening, ‘and set out the next 
morning for Elizabethtown. My rout lay chiefly through bar- 
rens, such as I have already described; the road was generally 
level and smooth, and by no means disagreeable, except, that it 
was destitute of shade, which, considering the intense heat of 
the weather, was a matter of no small importance. I passed a 
number of well-improved farms, but no taverns; and halted 
about the middle of the day at a farm-house, where I found the 
family sitting down to an excellent dinner, of which I partook. 
Throughout the western country generally, but especially in 
those parts where the inhabitants are of southern origin, there 
are few taverns, except upon those main roads which connect 
important points. ‘These afford suflicient accommodations, and 
the traveler in passing by land, from Pittsburgh or Wheeling 
to Cincinnati, from Maysville to Nashville, from Louisville to 
St. Louis, or along any of the great avenues of intercourse, 
may always, by taking care to procure in advance, a list of the 
best houses, find a good meal, and a comfortable lodging. On 
the other roads, where the number of travelers is not great 
enough to support regular hotels, their places are supplied by 
houses of entertainment, kept by the farmers, who, without 
taking out a tavern-license, or keeping liquors for sale, receive 
any traveler who may call, and give him such food and lodging, 
as are used by their own families. The addition of a spare 
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room, with two or three neat beds for strangers, is usually the 
only preparation made by those who engage in this business, 
and although the fare is sometimes very coarse, the traveler 
often finds more comfort at these places, than at better fur- 
nished hotels. There is, therefore, everywhere, except in the 
large towns, a distinction made between a tavern and a house of 
entertainment, and at the latter, the traveler who halts, in search 
of a place of rest, and puts the question, ‘do you keep a 
tavern?’ is almost invariably answered ‘nosir; but we try to 
entertain strangers, when they call on us.’ This explanation 
will account for much of the confusion which is found in the 
accounts of foreigners, and persons from other parts of the 
union, on this subject, and who, often in speaking of log taverns, 
complain of the absence of those attentions or comforts, which 
they consider it the duty of the tavernkeeper to afford. The 
truth is, however, that those remarks often apply to the houses 
of entertainment, the owners of which are under no obligation 
to the public, and usually perform all that they undertake. 
The process by which such houses come into use, seems to be 
this: when a road begins to be traveled, through an entirely 
new country, there are no taverns, and the travelers are neces- 
sarily obliged to seek shelter and food at the houses of the far- 
mers, Who entertain them gratuitously—but the number at 
length increases, so as to render that kind of hospitality bur- 
thensome, and the farmers request some one of their number, 
to relieve them from such calls, by making the reception of 
strangers a matter of business; or some one whose house is so 
situated as to be more exposed than others to the visits of travelers, 
determines to receive pay for that which his hospitable nature 
will not permit him to refuse, and which he cannot afford to 
bestow gratuitously. He agrees therefore to feed the horse of 
the traveler, and to furnish him with such accommodations as 
his house affords, for a trifling compensation—but he makes no 
contract to do any more—and, as the whole arrangement is the 
result of an accommodating spirit, and is made for the benefit 
of the stranger, and the public convenience, it is justly consid- 
ered that the advantage is mutual, and that the party enter- 
tained is really receiving a civility, which a person ofa correct 
mode of thinking would consider enhanced by. being permit- 
ted to pay for it. The principle upon which the stranger is 
received, is that of hospitality, or perhaps necessity: there is no 
other place at which he can stop—the farmer cannot turn him 
from his door without inhumanity, and he consents to receive a 
remuneration for a service which he cannot refuse—but he does 
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not undertake to alter his mode of life, and neither makes his 
house a tavern, nor solicits the visits of the stranger. 

I reached Elizabethtown late in the afternoon, and left it at 
the dawn of the following morning; so that I can say nothing 
about it, except that it contained better houses, and more of 
them, and has a greater appearance of business, than I expect- 
ed to see ata place so far from navigation. ‘The most vivid 
reminiscences that I have preserved of that evening, relate to a 
very excellent supper which I ate at Mr. Wintersmith’s hotel, 
and totwoagreeable gentlemen, who held a long and loud tete- 
a-tete, in bed, in the chamber adjoining that in which I wooed the 
oblivion of the pillow—agreeable to each other, I mean, for it 
was any thing else to the weary traveler, who, according to the 
alliteration of the old poet, 

* Sadly silent sought the sweets of sleep.’ 

The next morning I had a companion—a very intelligent 
young gentleman, of Elizabethtown, whose conversation enli- 
vened a considerable portion of the remainder of my journey, 
and towhose politeness I am indebted as well for many civilities, 
as for more than one important item of information. 

I passed on to Bardstown, where I spent a few hours in the 
middle of a most sultry day, and regretted that I was unable to 
stay longer. The town has a neat and inviting appearance, 
and in its vicinity are several elegant country-seats, with other 
evidences of wealth and refinement. Bardstown is famed for 
catholics, lawyers, and handsome ladies; its chief importance 
being derived, if I am correctly informed, from its being the 
seat of a college, the residence of several distinguished gentle- 
men, and the scene of a more than ordinary proportion of female 
attraction. Of the great men, 1 had the pleasure of seeing but 
one—but, had Iseen them all, it would be superfluous to speak 
in these hasty sketches of those whose names are identified with 
the history of the times. The college sustains a high reputation, 
and judging from the number of its alumni, has been eminently 
useful in extending the facilities for liberal attainment in this 
young state. Perhaps it is wreng for me to say so—at all events 
it is very unfashionable to speak of the catholics in any other 
terms than those of bitter denunciation. But as I amin the 
habit of condemning whatever I think wrong, without respect 
to persons, I think it right to be equally frank in giving credit 
wherever I consider it deserved. I am as sound a heretic as 
ever lived, and am as thoroughly alarmed at the reports lately 
circulated of horrible machinations of popery, and especially 
at their diabolical wickedness in digging profound dungeons 
under all their churches, for the purpose of introducing the 
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atrocities of the inquisition, as a good protestant ought to be. 
But, then, I have no great objection to their colleges, nor to 
any other institutions which disseminate sound learning. I did 
not visit that at Beardstown—nor will I ever enter the walls of 
any place under the dominion of the scarlet lady, who presides 
at Rome, without having received ample security, that I shall 
not be stretched upon the rack, or tortured with the thumb- 
screw—but I walked cautiously round the fence, which incloses 
the grounds, and peeped through, expecting to see the monks 
gliding about mysteriously among the trees, and the students, 
wan with penance, moping in solitary grief under the long 
shadows of the academic groves. All I saw, was a very hand- 
some building, with a beautiful lawn before it, a sedate looking 
gentleman or two, and a few ruddy youth; and I came away 
with the impression, that a catholic college, so far as outward 
appearances go, looks very much like any other seminary of 
learning, and with a very strong desire to examine, for myself, 
whether there is any real diflerence in the inside. 

Another day’s ride, through a country, for the most part, 
broken and uninteresting, brought us to Harrodsburg, and I 
was glad to find myself once more in a place of rest. In con- 
sequence of the intense heat, my tour had been exceedingly 
fatiguing, and that part of Kentucky through which I traveled 
was, perhaps, the least interesting that could have been selected. 
Immediately south and west of the ‘centre of the state,’ as the 
people of Harrodsburg call their place, are several very poor 
counties, thinly populated, and badly improved; and it was 
through these that my route happened to lie. Had I proceeded 
farther west, into the country lying beyond Green river, I 
should again have traversed a fertile region, or had I turned 
towards the east, I should soon have reached a high, mountain- 
ous country, abounding in picturesque scencry. 

I found the Harrodsburg springs more crowded with visiters, 
than at my former visit. ‘There were now there, about three 
hundred persons, and every bed was occupied. The centre of 
attraction, as well as of the commonwealth, seemed to be here, 
and people dropped in daily and hourly, as if moved by the 
regular and irresistible impulse of some gravitating power, 
which was impelling them all to one spot. And very pleasant 
people they were—a joyous, light-hearted set, pleased with 
each other, and extending their courtesies most cheerfully, to 
any dusty, way-worn, sun-burnt traveler, who bore the appear- 
ance of a gentleman. Commend me to the warm, honest 
hospitality of Kentucky! Inever was more struck with the 
difference between certain parts of the United States, than I 
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i was while at Harrodsburg. I have been at watering-places, 
if ; where every party stood coldly and haughtily aloof, by itself, 
Mit and repelled the individuals of every other party, as if the 
luxury of the excursion toa mineral spring, consisted in jostling 


“i 


through a dense crowd of strangers, adhering toa rigid system 
) of nonintercourse, and practising, on a very small scale, the 
i doctrine of state rights. The utter abhorrence of consolida- 
tion, and the squeamish terror of being sullied by the momen- 
tary contact of one who had not been regularly introduced and 
| properly vouched for, which I have seen practised on such 
“ occasions, was laughable enough, besides being extremely 
| annoying to persons of correct taste,or ordinary good nature. 
We had nothing of this at Harrodsburg. There was one party: 
the parlor, and the ball-room, were open for all alike, and those 
who assembled there, met with cordiality, and associated with 


- 


} the same courtesy and politeness, which regulate the inter- 
, course of a polished circle of friends. I spent ten days very 
, agreeably at this delightful spot, equally pleased with the attrac- 


tions of the place, and with the intelligence and affability of 
the company. 

During my stay here, I rode over one day to Danville, a 
place of great interest—as one of the oldest towns in the state, 
and one of the most important in its early history. It washere 
that the first courts were held, and that the conventions met, 
previous to the formation of the state government. This was 
the scene of many animated debates, at the period when the 
people, having endured all the hardships, attendant upon a first 
settlement in the wilderness, and having by the exertion of in- 
dividual enterprise subdued the country, began to fancy them- 
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be selves entitled to a share of those political rights, and that 

bt civil protection, which their fellow-citizens enjoyed in other 
ie parts of the union. At the time when the navigation of the 
Y Mississippi was interdicted by the government of Spain, when 
iidy the British and the Indians harassed the western and northern 

my frontiers, when the intercourse with the organized states of the 


f union was difficult and uncertain, the people assembled here by 
their representatives, and maintaining their fidelity, while they 
boldly asserted their claims, appealed to the government with a 
fervor of eloquence, and a force of argament, which was at last 
5 successful. 

Here, too, is Centre college, a soundand rising institution. It 
has been in existence many years, and has experienced a num- 
ber of the vicissitudes to which seminaries of learning are Jiable, 
previous to their having attained a character sufficient to secure 
the confidence of the public. It is now, however, in a condi- 
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tion which holds out the most auspicious promise of permanent 
and growing usefulness. ‘The president is a gentleman who 
has much personal popularity, and a well-deserved reputation, 
and whose amiable deportment as well as his ripe scholarship, 
qualify him eminently for his station. The faculty is ably filled; 
the duties of the several instructers discharged with assiduity, 
and the discipline of the college steadily maintained. The 
inhabitants of the town speak well of the conduct of the stu- 
dents; and the appearance of order and quiet which reigns 
throughout the establishment, is such as to give evidence that 
the delightful and instructive pursuit of learning is the predom- 
inant subject of attention among the young gentlemen who are 
collected at this excellent institution. The college stands ona 
beautiful eminence, in the outskirts of the town, and is sur- 
rounded by a well-cultivated and healthful region. 1 did not 
remain long enough at Danville to make any remark except 
upon its orderly and quiet appearance. A large proportion of 
the population is composed of moral or religious persons, and 
the tone of society is sober and respectable. 

Having finished my visit at Harrodsburg, I took the stage for 
Frankfort, and had the pleasure of traveling very comfortably 
in an elegant coach, with fine horses, and obliging, temperate 
drivers. I notice this circumstance, because it is one of vital 
importance to the public; and I am well satisfied that if stages 
were generally as well managed as those which I saw passing in 
various directions, from Lexington, from Frankfort, and from 
Harrodsburg, there would be niuch fewer accidents attendant 
on this mode of conveyance, and it would become more popular, 
and more extensively practised than at present. With the sin- 
gle exception which I formerly noticed, I found the stage pro- 
prietors in Kentucky liberal and obliging, the drivers excellent, 
and the arrangements unexceptionable. The horses were 
usually good, and often very fine—which is less remarkable 
when we recollect the attachment of the Kentuckians for this 
noble animal. Nothing strikes a traveler from another state 
more forcibly than the frequency with which horses are the sub- 
ject of conversation, and the earnestness with which their 
merits are discussed. When a wayfaring horseman alights at 
the door of a tavern, instead of the inquisitive glances which in 
other parts of the union are directed at the stranger, the first 
scrutiny of those who may be lounging near, is attracted by his 
horse; and if the latter be of reputable appearance, his merits 
are discussed and decided before the ostler has time to lead him 
to the stable. If they attempt to describe an unknown person, 
who has been seen passing along their roads, they do not say, he 
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had on a drab great-coat, but, that he rode a bay mare, or a 
sorrel horse, so many hands high, and of such an age—that 
trotted, or paced, or had a fine walk. On that part of my 
journey which I pursued on horseback, I happened to be re- 
markably well mounted, and I found invariably, that much 
more sympathy was expressed for the wearied condition of my 
horse, than for any bodily lassitude which I might have been 
supposed to endure personally. ‘The weather, as I have already 
stated, was extremely hot, the earth parched, and the toils of 
the journey unusually severe—so that during several of the 
days, 1 found the roads almost deserted, the travelers lying by 
for repose, or riding cautiously in the morning or evening—yet, 
when I arrived at a tavern, feverish, thirsty, choked with dust, 
and almost worn out, I was seldom greeted with any remarks 
upon my own physical suffering, but usually with many affec- 
tionate inquiries with regard to the health and condition of my 
nag, such as, * very hot day—severe weather for a horse—that’s 
a very handsome mare of yours—she blows powerfully—what 
will you have done for her—shall I give her some salt and 
water, &c.’ In the less frequented parts of the country, where 
greater liberties are taken with a stranger, than in the towns, 
I seldom alighted without being questioned about the age and 
qualities of my steed. I stopped one day, at a farm-house to 
get a drink of water. The owner of the farm, the moment I 
had sat down, began with | 

‘Stranger, that’s a consarned good mare you ride?’ 

‘Very good.’ 

* Does she travel well?’ 

‘Very well.’ 

‘Did you raise her yourself?’ 

‘No.’ 

* Did you trade for her in Kentucky” 

‘No.’ 

‘Where was she raised?” 

*I do not know.’ 

‘ How old is she?’ 

‘I have no knowledge of her age.’ 

* What is she worth?’ 

‘I really have no idea of her value.’ 

The honest man looked at me with surprize, and no doubt 
set me down in his mind, as a great blockhead. If I had been 
ignorant of some notorious fact relating to Henry Clay, or gen- 
eral Jackson, it might have been charitably passed over, as a 
defect in my education; but to be unacquainted with the age, 
lineage, and value of the horse I rode, evinced a degree of 
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stupidity, for which my kind entertainer was not prepared; and 
thinking that the poor dumb beast was in rather a friendless 
condition, he added: ‘If you have no objection, stranger, 17ll 
make one of my boys lead your nag to the stable, and give her 
a bite of hay, while you rest yoursel/—and when she cools off 
a little, a drop of water—it will do her good.’ The truth was, 
that | was a better horse-master than he had reason to suppose, 
and could have satisfied his curiosity, on some of the points, if 
my throat had not been full of dust—a thirsty man is apt to 
give dry answers. 

I was much pleased with my visit to Frankfort. Although 
the position of the town is unfavorable—on a narrow strip of 
flat land, skirting upon the Kentucky river, and surrounded by 
high hills—yet it is well built, and has a thriving appearance. 
The statehouse is a chaste and very beautiful building, and 
several of the private residences are in good taste. I passed 
four days here, very delightfully, and was highly gratified with 
the refinement and hospitality of the society, which comprises 
some of the most distinguished gentlemen of Kentucky, and a 
number of highly accomplished ladies. I have not much ac- 
quaintance with the domestic manners of our fellow-citizens on 
the other side of the mountains, but, as far as my observation 
has extended, it has inclined me to doubt, whether the female 
character is exhibited in any part of the union, in a higher 
degree of perfection, than in this state, where we find a com- 
bination of feminine softness, with a polished elegance, an 
elevation of sentiment, and a frankness of deportment, as rare, 
as it is attractive. 

From Frankfort I went to Lexington. The distance is about 
thirty miles, the first half of which, I traveled in the stage, and 
the remainder in a handsome rail-road car. This was the first 
rail-road I had ever seen, and, although I was much pleased 
with the beauty of the workmanship, and was satisfied of its 
importance to the country, in the facilities which it must afford 
for the transportation of merchandize, I could not resist the 
conclusion, that a Macadamized road, reduced to the same level, 
would be of much greater general utility. The obvious ob- 
jection to the rail-road is, that it can be used only for the car, 
and affords no aid to those who may travel in carriages, or may 
find it convenient to transport merchandize in wagons. Its 
utility, therefore, must be confined chiefly to the places at 
either extremity of its route, while to the country through 
which it passes, its benefits must be comparatively few. I am 
glad to see rail-roads made, because they increase the facilities 
for internal intercourse, and do not necessarily preclude the 
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ye making of turnpikes, to connect the same points; but if the 

He: question, in the first instance, be between the two, the Macad- 

Vi amized road seems to be decidedly preferable, as being of more 
general utility, except under particular circumstances, where 


a communication is needed between two points, without refer- 
ence to the intermediate country, and for the convenience of 
' some branch of trade or manufactures, which is of sufficient 
“i importance to require a medium of transportation, distinct from 
if ihe ordinary channels of intercourse. The Lexington and 
i Frankfort rail-road, is now nearly completed, and will in a few 
; weeks be open throughout the whole distance, between those 
points. It is a single track, and seems to have been con- 
structed with fidelity and skill. 
.) I spent ten days at Lexington, very agreeably; but having 
: treated of that place and its vicinity fully in a former number, 
I shall not swell these papers, already too long, with any fur- 
ther description. 
l’rom Lexington I proceeded to Maysville, by that beautiful 
turnpike which is the admiration of all who have traveled upon 
it. From Lexington to Paris it runs through a delightful and 
highly improved country, on a line so direct, that the slight sin- 
uosities of its course are scarcely discoverable to the eye. The 
bridges are all of a single arch, and of handsome structure, and 
the road so smooth, that the traveler who thinks proper to close 
i his eyes, is not aware of the rapidity with which he is whirled 
\y along. It was night when I passed through Paris, and as I 
i slept comfortably after leaving that place, 1 know nothing of 
the route, until we reached the hills in the neighborhood of 
a Licking river, where the road was not yet open. We saw the 
+ frame of a splendid bridge, of a single arch, over that river, and 





} i which, had it been finished, would have been one of the finest 

t in the United States. It has since been swept away by means 
a of the scaffolding under it, which became entangled with the 
ls floating trees, during a sudden swell of the river, and forced the 


massy arch, then nearly finished, upward so as to dislodge it from 
the abutments—an accident which conld not have occurred, 
ia had the scaffolding been removed. The road is now completed, 
through the entire extent of its location, and upon the rebuild- 
ing of the bridge the work will be completed. 

The turnpike crosses the river at the Blue licks, forty miles 
northeast of Lexington. The mineral springs here have had 
much celebrity. Dr. Yandell, in his interesting account of 
them remarks as follows: * The geology of the region in which 
they are situated, does not differ from that which prevails so 
extensively throughout Kentucky, the formation being blue shell 
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limestone, abounding in organic remains. After leaving Lex- 
ington and passing for thirty miles over the rich and beautiful 
country already described, the traveler to these springs reaches 
one, within a few miles of them, of a singular and very striking 
topography. He finds that the soil is growing thin, and sees 
rocks overgrown with moss and lichens everywhere covering ¢} 
the surface; the tall timber of the fertile region which he has 
left, is disappearing, giving place to stunted undergrowth, and 
presenting an aspect of dreariness and sterility. With the fruit- 
ful soil, the frequent farmhouse has disappeared, or appears now 
only at greater intervals, and he experiences a feeling of lone- 
liness, as if transported suddenly to a far off country.’ ‘* These 
peculiarities doubtless had their origin in artificial causes. At 
one time the hills, which, now bare, show as wasted skeletons, 
must have had a covering of clay and vegetable mould, for the 
country in every direction, at the distance of a few miles, is rich, 
and clothed in luxuriant vegetation. It is well known that the 
first adventurers to the West found it abounding in every species 
of wild game. Deer, elks, and buffaloes, were met with in num- 
bers altogether incalculable. ‘These animals resorted in vast 
numbers to the springs, and the latter came froma great dis- 
tance, and lingered for weeks in the neighborhood. It is said 
that the roads which they made in journeying thither, are still 
visible at this distant day. And finally, the mastodon, and are- f 
tic elephant, we may infer from the osseous remains that have 4 
been exhumed, were among the ancient visiters at these water- a | 
ing places. The effect of such a concourse of animals sojourn- ; 
ing for weeks together in the neighborhood, and feeding upon 
the shrubs, herbaceous plants, and such limbs of trees as were in ihe 
their reach, bruising and lacerating their rootsin passing to and é 
iro, must have been in time, the destruction not only of the grass 

and more tender herbs, but of the forests themselves; and the 

soil thus deprived of its necessary support, would be ultimately { 
washed by the rains into the streams and valleys. ‘This cause, ; 
of course, has long ceased to operate; and with its cessation, a ; 
new change has commenced. ‘The soil is again in a process of if 
renewal, and the sides and summits of the hills begin to assume . 











































an appearance of verdure and life.’ | | 
At these springs the early settlers made the salt that supplied a 

Kentucky. It is said that eight hundred gallons of the water ) | 

yielded a bushel of salt. Tried by the usual chemical tests, the / 





water has been found to contain sulphuretted hydrogen, car- 
bonic acid, muriate of soda, muriate of magnesia, muriate of 
lime, sulphate of lime, sulphate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, 
carbonate of lime, with a slight trace of carbonate of magnesia. 
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It contains no iron. Muriate of soda, which gives it the taste 
of moderately strong brine, and sulphuretted hydrogen, are its 
prominent ingredients. The water is said to be very effica- 
cious in its medicinal effects—which I can readily believe, for 
it is so horribly nauseous, that no one would drink it without 
strong inducement; and the place offers no attractions, either 

of scenery or accommodations, to invite any other visiters than 
those who are invalids. 

There is, however, one spot in this vicinity, of sufficient 
celebrity to allure the footsteps of the traveler who is curious in 
history, or whose imagination can find enjoyment in contem- 
plating the scenes which have been hallowed by deeds of valor. 
The battle of the Blue Licks—one of the most memorable in 
the annals of our border warfare—has thrown a mournful in- 
terest over this spot. It was fought by a band of choice and 
daring spirits—the flower of Kentucky—some of her most saga- 
cious leaders, and many of her bravest youth; and its disastrous 

result, is among the numerous lessons that teach the inefficiency 
of ill- directed valor. 

The imprudent zeal which induced that heroic little army 
to rush in impetuous confusion upon a foe concealed among the 
ravines and rocks of these rugged hills, filled the land with dis- 
may and lamentation; and the traveler who passes over the 
battle-ground at this day, is saddened by the recollection of the 
havoc of the savage tomahawk on that melancholy occasion. 
However proud we may feel in recalling the gallantry of our 
countrymen, and with whatever degree of reverence we may 
bend over the grave of the soldier who has fallen in defence of 
his country——there is sorrow also, not unmingled with mortifica- 
tion, in the reflection that the lives of useful and honorable men 
have been needlessly or prodigally expended, and that the blow 
which struck down so many in the bloom of manhood, was not 
softened by the triumph of victory. In many instances, while 
we honor and mourn the fallen, we cannot deplore the event: 
but here our tribute to patriotism is paid in sorrow. 

As the stage wound slowly up the hills, immediately over the 
battle-ground, the localities were pointed out to me by an intel- 
ligent fellow-traveler, who resided in the neighborhood, and 
was intimately acquainted with the whole subject. 

After passing over a few miles of rough road, we found our- 
selyes again upon the turnpike, over which we rode most rapid- 
ly and pleasantly to Maysville. 
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CaLavaR, on THe KniciT OF THE Conquest: A Romance of Mexico. Phila- ao 
delphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1834. 

Ir is not often that the American Reviewer is called to the pleasing task, of pass- Mw 

ing his judgment upon a work of genius and originality. Although our press, emu- 

lating the fecundity of the vast plains of the prolific west, yields its harvest of 




















volumes in rich abundance, and although these are neither esteemed flat by the accom- i . 

modating taste of that most courteous of personages, the genera) reader, nor unprofit- 

able by the industrious thousands who are engaged in the manufacture and sale, they 

are for the most part, very stale to the more fastidious palate of the scholar. ‘The 
t inventive genius of our countrymen, so honorably displayed in the wide field of art, 
: has achieved comparatively few triumphs in the creative department of fancy. 
While the sails of our commerce are spread to the gale on every ocean, and our fear- 
less mariners are continually exploring unknown seas, in search of new markets and 
novel commocities—while our mechanists are daily adding vigor to every branch of 
operative industry, by the increased facilities which they afford to labor—those who 
supply the literary wants of the community, seem content to tread in beaten paths, to 
remodel the creations of their predecessors, or to imitate, with servile accuracy, rather 
than attempt the boldness of invention. Whether we are indebted for this state of 
things, to the mercenary spirit of the trade, to the apathy of the public, to an absence 
of moral courage, on the part of our native authors, or to a concatenation of these 
several causes, we shall not now pause to inquire. ‘The truth is, that our country is 
flooded with republications of worthless or pemicious foreign books, or with wretched 





















copies of the worst fabrications of exotic genius. Our objection is not so much to the 
want of originality, in our current literature, as to the wretched taste displayed in the 
selection of models. Wecondemn no man, who sits down humbly at the feet of 
Scott or Edgeworth, and invigorates his own genins, under the teaching of those who 
are deservedly looked up to as models of surpassing excellence. ‘Those are names 
which belong to our language and our times, and we should as soon think of warning 
a young artist against the danger of catching the beauties of Reubens or Canova, as 
of admonishing any to avoid the risk of becoming copyists, by abstaining from 
the pages of Addison, Burke, or Mackintosh. But it is not without a blush of shame, 
and a sigh for the degeneracy of the times, that we see the tables of those who read, 
groaning under piles of fiction, descriptive of the elegant vices of the higher classes in 
England, the debaucheries of Almacks, the fopperies of Regent Street, and the 
crimes of the Hells of London. However true these delineations of manners may 
be, they afford no aliment to the mind, nor inspiration to the fancy—they neither 
improve the morals nor correct the taste—but furnish mere reading, composed of 
idle gossip, or pernicious sentiment. 

An apt illustration of the imitative propensities of a certain class of writers, might 
be found in the productions of those who fill our periodicals with gemmed and 
jewelled stanzas, and who seem to imagine, that poetry consists in a particular collo- 





cation of hacknied phrases, or an ungrammatical use of a few favorite words. A pop- 
ular poet described a ship, as walking the ocean ‘like a thing of life,’ and the poetic 
market has ever since been crammed with a glut of things—things of beauty, and 
VOL. Ul. NO. I. 6 
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things of pride, and things of sentiment. Mrs. Hemans makes all animate and 
inanimate objects, things, and the Dii minores—the mob of lesser deities, who write 
with ease, are well satisfied to strut about in a borrowed plumage, made up of the 
tinsel things of this very fanciful lady, and a few other leaders of her mawkish 
school. ‘There is a vast merit, too, in certain terms of the black art, which, in days 
of yore, would have been termed things of the devil; heroines are all sorceresses, and 
do marvellous execution by the spell of the voice, the witchery of the smile, and the 
soft magic of the eye. As for the large family of the units, there is no end to then— 
deserted ones, forsaken ones, hopeless ones, and beauteous ones, are as abundant as 
the decerdents of the first Mr. Smith—and we have no doubt, that it was some poet 
who induced the president to apply the same term to that cabinet, which proved to be 
a faithless one. 

[t is refreshing to turn from the littleness of imitation, with its long train of affected 
fopperies, toa production which purports to stand upon its own merits, and which, if 
it be really a work of genius, is deserving of high honor, because of the independence 
of mind evinced by the author in the selection, as well as in the treatment of his 
subject. 

The period which has been judiciously selected by this writer, is one of the highest 
interest—a period so crowded with important events, that it is impossible to contem- 
plate its vivid scenes, without intense curiosity and wonder. Up to the fifteenth 
gentury, the commerce and navigation of Europe had been monopolized by the opu- 
lent cities of Italy. The merchant princes of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and a few 
other marts, carried in their richly freighted argosies, nearly all the trade of the known 
world. Spain and Portugal were occupied in their wars with the Moors, and through- 
out Europe, deeds of chivalry were in higher repute than the enterprize of commerce, 
or the discoveriesof science. But the trade of the Italians with India, and the ports 
of the Red sea, began to introduce the luxuries, as well as many of the comforts of 
life. The discovery of the mariner’s compass, increased the extent and the impor- 
tance of navigation. England, Flanders, Spain, and Portugal, became awakened to 
the spirit of commercial enterprize, and shaking off the Jong apathy in which they 
had reposed, looked abroad with the eagerness of newly gifted vision. Learned men 
were dispersed throughout Europe, by the fall of Constantinople, and learning was 
transiently revived. ‘The art of printing was conceived, gunpowder was invented, 
and standing armies were established. The reformation wascommenced. These 
brilliant discoveries and stirring incidents, though spread through a series of years, 
followed each other in a succession sufficiently rapid, to create a high degree of excite- 
ment in the public mind, and to distinguish this age, as one of unrivalled achievement. 

It was during this period, that Vasco de Gama, leading a band of timid and super- 
stitious followers cautiously along the coast of Aftica, alluring them step by step, by 
the incitements of avarice, or the phrenzy of fanaticism—now kindling up their hopes, 
and now working upon their fears, reached at last, the extreme point of that continent, 
discovered the great highway that led to the treasures of the East, and placed his 
name on the list of discoverers, next to that of Columbus. The great Genoese, had 
already performed that exploit, which has procured him the foremost rank among 
navigators. 

From the time when Columbus, by a combination of sagacity, perseverence, cour- 
age, and prudence, of which only a great mind could have been capable, ‘ gave a new 
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world to the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon,’ the discovery and conquest of new 
lands was carcied forward with an impulse, which is almost without parallel in the 
history of human enterprize. ‘The passion for military glory, which had absorbed all 
the energies of the higher ranks, gave way at once, to the thirst for gold, and thou- 
sands of adventurers were launched upon the ocean in search of wealth, who, ia 
ordinary times, would have been contented with the honor of following the banners of 
their feudal chiefs, in the petty wars of Europe. In less than a century, the vast 
line of coast from Cape Horn to Nova Scotia, had been trodden by European feet, 
and large distcicts of the interior, conquered by the armies of the old world, When 
we reflect upon this subject, view it in all its bearings, and trace out its direct results— 
when we recollect the multitudes of men who were engaged, the variety of soil, cli- 
mate, and product, that were suddenly made known, the immense amount of wealth 
which was thrown into circulation, the activity communicated to navigation and com- 
merce, and the additions made to scientific knowledge—we become persuaded that 
this must have been an era of remarkable energy, and unusual excitement; and we 
cannot open any page of its history without experiencing a touch of the enthusiasm 
of the age. 

Great occasions produce great men. ‘The human mind rises with the necessity 
under which it is placed, or with the inducement which awakens it to extraordinary 
action. ‘There never was a more extraordinary example of the truth of this position, 
than thatof Hernando Cortes, who, but for the discovery of the new world, would 
probably have wasted the energies of his bold and fruitful genius, as a subordinate 
mercenary in some of the paltry intestine wars of the European continent, and have 
never been placed in any station sufficiently important to develop his military talents. 
But thrown unexpectedly, by a fortuitous concatenation of events, into the command 
of an army, in a new field, without resources, and under the most discouraging cit- 
cumstances, he became the conquerer of a mighty kingdom, and earned a repute.ion 
which will be as lasting as time. ‘The history of the conquest of Mexico is full of 
the most romantic and marvellous incident, and we contemplate it at this day witha 
sentiment of wonder, not unmingled with incredulity, ‘The army of Cortes was not 
only small, but was composed of discordant and ungovernable materials—a mere 
handful of desperate adventurers, alike destitute of moral principle, of generous 
ambition, and habitual obedience—men of broken fortunes and unbridled lust, who 
sought for plunder, with the unscrupulous voracity of the vulture, and who broke 
through the restraints of discipline, with the same desperate license, with which they 
trampled on the rights of humanity. ‘They fought in a new world, with a strange 
people, armed with weapons different from their own, and expert in their own mode 
of warfare; and where the genius of the European commander was continually exer- 
cised, in devising a system of tactics suited to the peculiar exigencies of his novel situa- 
tion. They had no resources, but such as the sagacity of the leader might create, or 
the ruthless hand of the mail-clad warrior tear with violence from the stores and gran- 
eries of the people—from the dwelling, the temple, or the fields, of the native. 


Without magazines to supply their daily occurring necessities, or fortresses to cover 
them in case of disaster, cut off from all intercourse with their own country, and with 
no means of supplying the loss of men which might be occasioned by disease or 
battle, this little band plunged fearlessly into the heart of a wealthy, populous, and 
warlike empire, marched triumphantly to its capital, and achieved that extraordinary 
conquest, distinguished alike by prodigies of atrocious cruelty and military valor, 
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Had the design of Cortes been praiseworthy, or the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards desirable, or had the conduct of that able commander been characterized 
by clemency and justice, the fame of the conquerer would have been most brilliant, 
and the event preeminently illustrious, History affords but few examples so fraught 
with daring exploit, and splendid success. Seldom has one mind with means so com- 
paratively insignificant, ventured upon a scheme of such gigantic magnitude, or 
directed a vast chain of complex events with such consummate wisdom. Yet we can 
neither admire the man, nor the event; the conqueror and the conquest, fail alike to 
kindle up that glow of mingled approbation, and wonder, and emulation, with which 
we contemplate the actions of great and good men, or behold in the history of nations, 
the genial fruits of their beneficent sagacity. How infinitely preferable is the repu- 
tation of Penn, to that of Cortes! Each of these distinguished men added a vast 
territory to the empire of his king,—the one by conquest, the other by purchase—the 
one by violence, rapine, and perfidy; the other by equitable negociation. Both were 
wise, prudent, and fearless—both possessed minds prolific of resources, spirits undaun- 
ted by disaster, and energies that neither toil nor disappointment could weary; but 
the quaker was benevolent, honorable, meek, and just; the Spaniard fierce, ruthless, 
and unprincipled. 

Cortes has no claim to stand iv the same rank with Columbus, yet there are redeem- 
ing traits in his character which place him far above the miscreant Pizarro. The 
discoverer of America seems to have had a heart deeply imbued with benevolence, 
and a vigorous intellect which placed him above the narrow prejudices of the age in 
which he lived. The scepticism of the learned and the powerful, who regarded his 
design with derision or distrust, never disturbed for a moment his own confidence in its 
feasibility ; and the greatness of his mind, while it elevated him above the influence of 
that superstition which pervaded the imaginations of his followers, induced him also 
tocontemn the bigotry under which the priest and the cavalier cloaked their nefari- 
ous deeds of robbery and persecution. Animated by a generous love of science, and 
a noble desire of fame, he does not appear to have been actuated at any time by a 
sordid passion or a selfish motive. ‘The conqueror of Peru, on the other hand, was a 
cold-blooded ruffian, who revelled in carnage; and of whose gratuitous butcheries it is 
difficult to decide, whether cupidity, or an inate propensity for slaughter, was the 
governing motive. ‘There was no touch of mercy in the ruthless bosom of Pizarro. 
Neither do we find in his character any evidence of military conduct or political saga- 
city. Anima! courage and bodily hardihood he possessed—mere ferociousness com- 
bined with physical ability——but none of the higher attributes of .mind or heart. 

Between these extremes, stands the reputation of the conqueror ef Mexico—he 
was not great like Columbus, nor so brutal as Pizarro. The former was cautious of 
giving offence to the natives of the newly discovered regions, and honestly desirous of 
establishing an intercourse between the two hemispheres, which should be mutually 
beneficial ; the latter gratified his own passions, without evincing any regard for his 
country, for posterity, or for his own fame. Avaricious and sensual, neither the 
pride of country, nor the stirring of a martial spirit, animated his sordid bosom.— 
Cortes, on the other hand, though prodigal of blood, does not seem to have been of a 
cruel nature. He sought the fame of a conqueror, and the personal advantage to be 
derived from the spoils of a vanquished people, through the use of means which were 
justified by the public sentiment of the age in which he lived. Cool, sagacious, and 
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brave, he planned his measures in reference to the end to be accomplished, but with- 
out regard to the justice of the intermediate steps, hazarding his own life freely, and 
shedding copiously the blood of those who stood in the path of his ambition. But he 
was a considerate ruffian—one that could spare where it was not his interest to destroy 
—that could pity and be generous, when the stern dictates of policy did not steel his 
bosom against the pleadings of humanity. Thougha spoiler and a conqueror, wad- 
ing to the fruition of his guilty purpose through seas of blood,—ravaging fiells, dese- 
crating temples, and blasting cities—yet he sometimes remembered that he wasa 
man, the leader of an army, and the representative of his sovereign, and under an 


impulse of policy or pride, acted with the dignity which became his station. He was 
‘not so base as most of those who have trodden in the same career, and was perhaps a 


man of more genius than has been usually accorded to him, by those who have not 
carefully weighed the difficulties which he overcame. Under more auspicious circum- 
stances he would probably have been a hero; ina station of less responsibility, he 
might have sunk to the level of that herd of mailed adventurers, whose names are 
only remembered as connected with a series of piracies and murders, which would 
have been thought degrading to banditti, had they not been sanctioned by priests and 
kings. 

It isimpossible to read the history of the conquest of Mexico, without becoming 
deeply interested in the fate of that abused people. Previous to that disastrous event, 
they had attained a degree of civilization superior to that of their invaders. They 
had not the christian religion, the art of printing, the use of iron, or the tactics of mod- 
ern warfare; but their laws were milder and more equitable than those of Spain, life 
and property were more secure, the domestic relations were kinder and more sacredly 
observed, and they were a gentler, a more amiable, and in all respects a more esti- 
mable people. Montezuma, the ninth king of his dynasty, was firmly seated on his 
throne; and was undoubtedly a much more respectable man than most of the persons 
who have worn crowns in Europe. He was a prince who had given evidence of great 
ability as a ruler and as a warrior, and seems to have been a very excellent person in 
his domestic relations. He was respected and greatly beloved by his people. 

The Mexicans had long ceased to be savages. ‘Their towns were extensive and 
well built, their houses commodious and conveniently furnished. ‘Their markets 
were well supplied with a great variety of provisions, and were declared, by the con- 
temporaneous Spanish writers, to have been superior to those of the largest cities of 
Europe. The laws were simple and just, and the police administered with admira- 
ble fidelity. In agriculture and the mechanic arts, they had made great progress, 
and were, perhaps, quite equal to the Europeans of the same period. Cortes, in one 
of his letters to the king of Spain, describes the province of Zempoulla, as containing 
fifty cities, or fortified towns, and able to furnish fifty thousand soldiers. In another 
province, he met witha city strongly situated on a very steep height. It was acces- 
sible only on one side, and the approach very difficult. In the plain around it, were 
many villages, containing from two to five hundred peasants each, who were employed 
in agriculture. Again, he speaks of ‘large houses built of hewn stone, which were 
new, handsome, and commodiously disposed.’ Of one of the cities which he visited, 
he writes, ‘I was surprized atits size and magnificence. Itis larger and stronger 

than Grenada, contains as many, and as handsome Duildings, and it is much more 
populous than that city, at the time of its conquest. It is also much better supplied 
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with corn, poultry, game, fresh-water fish, pulse, and other excellent vegetables. 
There are in the market, each day, thirty thousand persons, including buyers and 
sellers, without reckoning the merchants and petty dealers, dispersed over the city, 
In this market, may be bought every necessary of life—clothes, shoes, feathers of all 
kinds, ornaments of gold and silver, as well wrought as in any part of the world; 
various kinds of earthen ware of a superior quality to that of Spain; wood, coal, 
herbs, and medicinal plants. Here are houses for baths, and places for washing and 
shearing goats; in short, this city exhibits great regularity, and has a good police.’ 
When we recollect, that Grenada contained sixty thousand houses, and a population 
of about three hundred thousand, when it was conquered by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in 1491, it will be seen, that the American city, Tascalteca, which is compared to it, 
must have been a place of no ordinary importance; nor can we doubt the evidence of 
Cortes, who wrote in 1519, and was probably well acquainted with both cities, 

The state of society and of the arts had been brought toa still higher degree of per- 
fection in Mexico, the capital city. * Mexico,’ says Cortes, ‘contains a great num- 
ber of very large and splendid houses, as the principal caciques and great nobles of 
the empire live there during a part of the year; and the rich merchants and citizens 
are well accommodated, and have almost all of them pleasant gardens, filled with all 
kinds of flowers. Fresh water is conveyed thither by means of two pipes, each two 
feet in circumference, which extended along one of the causeways leading to the city.’ 
* The duties which are paid upon every thing brought into the city, are received by 
inspectors appointed for that purpose, at certain buildings answering to toll-houses. 
The public markets abound with workmen of every kind, who come there to be 
hired. ‘The inhabitants of Mexico are better dressed, than those of any other part of 
the empire; owing to the circumstance of its being the residence of Montezuma, and 
his chief nobility having introduced some customs and modes of dress more elegant 
and becoming. ‘Fheir manners in general bear a great resemblance to those of Spain, 
and, as nearly the same order and the same general regulations are observable, we are 
continually struck with the surprizing police of a barbarous people, separated from all 
polished nations, and totally ignorant of the knowledge of the true God.” * The 
task would be difficult to describe the particulars of the luxury and magnificence of 
Montezuma, and to give an accurate representation of bis state and grandeur, He 
possessed a perfect representation ci every object in nature, formed in either gold, 
silver, precious stones, or feathers.’ * In each province, he had his collectors of the 
revenue, and he perfectly understood the state of his finances, which were marked in 
characters, and in very plain and intelligible figures,’ 

As we are not writing a history of Mexico, but only citing a few illustrations for the 
purpose of giving interest to the subject which we have chosen, we shall content our- 
selves with one more extract, in which the conqueror describes some of the difficulties 
which he had to overcome. ‘I acknowledge to your majesty that our fears were great 
on finding ourselves in the midst of an unknown country, surrounded by innumerable 
enemies, and without hope of assistance. Several times have I overheard parties of 
my soldiers compare me to Peter the Collier, who knew well enough where he was, 
but could not find the way to get out. Others considered me a fool or a madman, 
whose schemes ought not to be encouraged, but that on the contrary it was absolutely 
necessary to quit me, if I would not consent to accompany them, and return by the 
shortest road. ‘They even went so far, several times, as to press me to return, and I 
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had great difficulty in persuading them to remain, by representing to them that their 
services and their lives were due to your majesty; that the present object was to 
acquire for their sovereign the most important country in the world; that no Spaniard 
had ever yet incurred the disgrace of deserting his standard in so cowardly a manner; 
that farther, as good christians, it was their duty to fight the enemies of our holy faith, 
and by that means to merit a splendid recompense in the other world, and in this, a 
degree of glory never before attained by any of the human race. I observed, that God 
had manifestly fought for us, and that to him nothing was impossible, which was appa- 
rent in our victories, in which so many of our enemies had been destroyed, without the 
loss of a single man on our part. I promised them your majesty’s favor if they contin- 
ued faithful, and threatened them with the whole weight of your displeasure, in case 
of their disobedience and defection. By such remonstrances, and the allowance of a 
smal] advance of pay, I at length succeeded in restoring their courage and confidence, 
and have now brought them to do all I could wish.’ 

As the admirable novel, now under review, is destined, in our opinion, to be exten- 
sively read, and highly appreciated, a few words in relation to the character of Cortez 
as drawn by his own countrymen, will no doubt be acceptable, as the description may 
enable those who cannot have access to the histories of that day, to judge of the fidel- 
ity with which the author has drawn bis pictures. We shall quote from Claviger, who 
cites a number of the early Spanish historians. Fernando Cortes was a person of no- 
ble birth, and sufficiently rich to be able to support, with his own private capital and 
the assistance of his friends, a considerable share of the expenses of the expedition. 
He was born in Medellin, a small city of Estremadura, in the year 1485; and was 
therefore thirty-four when he landed in Mexico. At the age of fourteen, he was sent 
by his parents to Salamanca, in order that by learning the Latin tongue, and the civil 
law, be might restore the fortunes of his family, then reduced to poverty; but his mil- 
itary genius diverted him from study, and led him to the new world, with other aspir- 
ing youths of his nation. He accompanied Diego Velasquez, in the conquest of Cuba, 
where he gained wealth and authority. He was a man of great talents, discernment, 
and courage; dexterous in the use of arms, fruitful in expedients and resources to car- 
ry his projects into execution, and highly ingenious in making himself obeyed and re- 
spected, even by his equals; great in his designs and actions, cautious in operations, 
modest in speech, steady in his enterprizes, and patient in adversity. His zeal in reli- 
gion was not inferior to his inviolable fidelity to his sovereign; but the splendor of these 
and other good qualities which placed him in the rank of heroes, was sullied by some 
actions unworthy of his greatness of soul. His too great ardor in his enterprizes, and 
the fear of having his hopes of fortune frustrated, made him sometimes wanting in jus- 
lice, gratitude, and humanity. He was of good stature, well proportioned, robust, and 
active. His chest was rather prominent, his beard black, his eyes sparkling and ex- 
pressive. Such is the portrait of the conqueror of Mexico, as delineated by his own 
contemporaries. 

In selecting this portion of history as the groundwork of his novel, Dr. Bird has 
shown much sagacity and good taste, and it has afforded him the opportunity of con- 
ducting his reader through scenes which are full of marvel, while they are entirely 
unhacknied by the pen of the writer of fiction. Here we have the mailed warrior 
couching his spear upon our own shores, and events described as having occurred in 
our own vicinity, which remind us of the battles of the crusaders, ‘The date of 
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these events is sufficiently distant to prevent them from seeming too familiar to the 
ear, yet it is near enough to our own era, as to be within the scope of accurate histori- 
cal investigation, so that we can without difficulty satisfy ourselves of the reality of the 
principal incidents which are described in this delightful narrative. In our opinion, it 
is decidedly the best American novel that has been written—-except those enchanting 
pictures of Cooper, in which the interest is made to depend on the vicissitudes of the 
sea, and the adventures of the daring mariner, The latter are the best writings of 
their kind, and have already acquirec a reputation which the critic can neither en- 
hance nor destroy. 

Calavar is a work of a different class, but of a character equally elevated. Besides 
the extrinsic circumstances of time and place, which throw around it an inviting air 
of romance, mingled with an agreeable conviction of the truth of the scenes pourtray- 
ed, ithas positive merits as a literary composition, of a high order. The style elegant, 
sufficiently orate, yet pure and classical, We have seldom seen a first attempt so 
free from stiffness, and so unencumbered with superfluity. The flow of the narrative 
is easy and graceful, and the language natural without being mean, and rich without 
bombast. Having known the author only as a successful tragedian, we confess, that 
we expected from him some of the trickery of stage effect in the management of his 
plot, and a touch of the ¢ die all, die nobly,’ of the dramatist, in his style, But there 
is nothing of all this to be found in Calavar—not a premonitory symptom of blank 
verse, nor a spasm of poetic phrenzy; on the contrary, the whole tone of the compo- 
sition is subdued, chastened, and thoroughly elaborated, evincing with the fervor of 
genius, the good taste of an elegant mind, and the patient labor of a highly accom- 
plished intellect. 

The plot opens ‘ in the year of Grace fifteen hundred and twenty, upon a day in 
the month of May thereof,’ when the ¢ sun rose over the islands of the new deep, and 
the mountains that divided it from an ocean yet unknown, and looked upon the havoc 
which, in the name of God, a christian people were working upon the loveliest of his 
regions.? A young knight is on his way to join the standard of the conqueror, which 
had already been planted in the capital city of Mexico. He is followed by a page— 
the lady of his heart, who, in the disguise of a boy, attends his footsteps, without any 
suspicion on his part, of her real character. Against this we protest—avowing that 
he could be no true lover, who could not recognize the features of his lady-love in any 
masquerade which human ingenuity might invent, and the chords of whose heart 
would not instantly respond to the vibrations of her voice. We protest against it as 4 
wornout and improbable expedient—and as an unlady-like exploit, inconsistent with 
maiden delicacy, and unworthy the elevated character of the heroine. But this is the 
only fault that we find. The fictitious characters are few, and,well drawn; the plot 
simple and agreeably developed. ‘The most important events and characters are his- 
torical, and are sketched with graphic skill, and with admirable fidelity. ‘The author 
has struck into a rich vein of history, has been content to take the pure ore as he found 
it, and has only rendered it suitable for circulation, by moulding it into a convenient 
form, and impressing upon it the stamp of his genius. Montezuma, Cortes, Sando- 


_ val, Alvarado, and other historical personages, are exhibited in their true colors, as 


nearly as those can now be ascertained from the humerous, but somewhat discordant 
accounts left by their contemporaries; and the several battles described, are such as 
were actually fought. ‘The author depicts these conflicts with admirable spirit, and 
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with a clearness that brings the whole scene distinctly before us: we can almost hear 
the trumpet, the tread of the war-horse, and the shoutsof the myriad hosts of Anahu- 
ac—we can fancy that we see the plume of the knight drenched in gore; the foot-sol- 
dier hacking his way through crowds of half-clad natives; the cacique gaudily arrayed 
in his panoply of feathers, and the conqueror smiling grimly at the wide-spread havec 
planned in the gratification of his own gigantic lust, and directed by the energies of his 
<demoniac genius. These battle scenes, and the descriptions of scenery, are the best 
parts of the book: the author has probably been to Mexico, and explored the land- 
scape whose commanding points and picturesque attractions, he sketches out with such 
felicity and vigor—though we by no means intend to insinuate that he participated in 
the bloody encounters which he narrates with the animation of one who had mingled 
in the horrors of the fight, and shared the excitement of the victory,—of one who 
without the acquisitiveness of the base felonious Spaniard, had the organ of destruc- 
tiveness as prominently developed as if he had flourished in the days of knighterran- 
try. The character of Don Amador too, is capital—it is first-rate. Scott has drawn 
no character more true to nature, nor more consistent. He isa real knight, without 
fear and without reproach—brave, faithful, kind, zealous of his honor, true to bis lady, 
his leader, and his king—but without a particle of brains more than was actually neces- 
sary to the symmetrical development of his cranium, and the vindication of his sanity 
as a true soldier of the cross. 

We make no selections, because we doubt the prepriety of exhibiting a brick as a 
specimen of the architecture of a house. This is an American novel of excellent 
performance and high claims; and we hope that all the novel-reading public of our 
continent, will peruse it for themselves, and award toa native production, of more 
than ordinary merit, that meed of approbation, which its own merits may deserve, 
and a feeling of patriotic pride towards a successful effort of American genius, may 


suggest. 


ORATION ON THE COMPARATIVE ELEMENTS AND DUTIES OF GRretiIAN AND AMERICAN 
ELoqueEnce: delivered before the Erodelphian Society of Miami University, at 
Oxford, Ohio, on the 23d of September, 1834—being their ninth annual celebra- 
tion—with notes. By Tuomas Smiru Grimke, of Charleston, 8. C. 


Discourse on THE History, CHaracTer, AND Prospects or THe West: delivered 
to the Union Literary Seciety of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, at their ninth 
anniversary, September 23, 1834. Cincinnati: ‘Truman and Smith. 

WE have heretofore expressed, in decided language, our approbation of the practice 
which has latterly been pursued in most of our colleges, of inviting gentlemen of estab~ 
lished reputation, to participate in the celebration of their anniversaries, by the delive- 
ry of orations prepared for the purpose. ‘The crowds that are drawn together on such 
occasions, are not, we hope, attracted by the mere vanity of a gaudy pageant, or an 
idle curiosity, to witness the excitement of a popular assembly. Some there may be 
who are allured by the influence of friendship, by the solicitude of parental affection, 
or by feelings of attachment for the scene of former studies—and we cannot but sp- 
plaud such generous and natural motives. It is delightful to witness a season of social 
intercourse, when the shadows that lower upon the path of life, are for the moment 
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chased away—to behold the greetings of friends who have been long separated, to see 

the ties of consanguinity which had been loosened, again united, and to view that 

agreeable interchange of courtesy, with which even strangers meet on these auspicious 

occasions. The better feelings of our nature are refreshed by such scenes, and the 

nobler impulses of the heart are warmed into new vigor, by the occurrence of a festi- 

val so cheerful in itself, and so laudable in its objects. But while we all participate 

in the excitement which is caused by the fermentation of a crowd, and share the joy- 
ous feelings of those who are gathered around us, there are higher thoughts that in- 
sensibly fill the mind, and a graver interest awakened, as we contemplate the scenes 
of a college commencement. Without pausing to comment upon the solicitude 
which is awakened for those who are about to embark upon the voyage of life 
—there are considerations of even a more serious nature, involved in such 
exhibitions. The most obvious of these, is their effect upon education.— 
They are calculated to attract public attention towards our seminaries of learning— 
to enlist the suffrages of tne people—to disseminate valuable information—to elevate 
the tone of public sentiment—and to infuse a spirit of patriotism into the bosoms of 
those who witness the imposing spectacle. By patriotism, we mean love of country, 
not lust for office, not the grovelling spirit that cringes with base servility at the feet 
of the people to gather the crumbs that fall from the public table—but the generous 
philanthropy of him who is content to eat the bread of industry, and is proud of the 
independence of a private station, while his best energies are directed to the promo- 
tion of the public welfare. Such a patriotism is inseparably blended with the sympa- 
thies of all who are disinterestedly engaged in the holy purpose of educating the young 
— in the task of training up the citizens who are destined to wield the energies of our 
vast empire; such a patriotism insensibly creeps into the hearts of those, who, entering 
into the spirit of the noble cause, give to the great business of education their aid, their 
charities, and their sanction—and sug sentiments are by sympathy infused into the 
young, when they find themselves the objects of public solicitude, and perceive that 
the wisest and best of their fellow-citizens regard the formation of their minds as a 
subject of grave importance. | 

In this view of the subject, the last commencement at Oxford was unusually attrac- 
tive. Both the orators selected by the societies were gentlemen of extensive and well 
deserved reputation—distinguished by their abilities, their learning, their unblemished 
moral character, and their active benevolence. Both were veteran and able public 
speakers—men of matured minds and highly cultivated powers of argument. Each of 
them had devoted much attention to the subject of education, and each exhibited in 
himself a striking example of extensive attainment, gained by severe self-culture. 
Differing essentially from each other, yet both were men of uncommon independence 
of mind, and originality of character. 

The lamented Mr. Grimke, was one of the most accomplished scholars of our coun- 
try. Few men in any age have engaged in the pursuit of learning with so much ar- 
dor, earnestness, or perseverance. From the time of his leaving college, until the day 
of his death, he studied with system, zeal, and intense application. His acquisitions 
were as accurate as they were immense; and such was his habitual] self-discipline, and 
the well-ordered system of his mental economy, that the treasures of his mind were 
always available, and the records of his memory never confused by hasty or careless 
attainment. In the whole range of history and classical literature, his erudition was 
exact, copious, and rich. He had not only read, but studied and digested the best 
writers, not only in the dead languages, but in his own vernacular, and his writings 
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are enriched by a profusion of classical allusion, But while we pay this tribute to his 
taste and industry, we have no hesitation in saying that his memory deserves stil] high- 
er honor, in consideration of his standing as a christia., «ad a patriot, He was an 
unpretendiag, devout, and conscientious advocate of the doctrines of the Bible. 
Deeply versed in other books, he held to that as superior to all others; intimately ac- 
quainted with the treasures of human knowledge, he delighted in the volume of inspi- 
ration, as the only legitimate fountain of pure thought and elevated morality—the only 
limpid stream of truth and wisdom, le practised its precepts, and labored with ua- 
tiring assiduity to diffuse them among his fellow-citizens. 

We shall not attempt any analysis of the discourse before us, because we could but 
feebly shadow out the features of a composition as admirable for its close reasoning, 
and just thought, as for the beauty of its style, and the classic richness of its imagery. 
It has the rare excellence of being sound and pure, while it glows with all the fervor 
of thought, and elevation of feeling, so peculiar to the generous climate of which ite 
author was a native—of exhibiting the wisdom of the sage, in the vivid language of 
southern eloquence. In comparing the eloquence of ancient and mo-lern times, and 
giving preference to the latter, he affords an example which amply sustains the justice 
of his decision. ‘There is not a Greciaa nor a Roman speech extant, which is supe 
rior to this effort of Mr. Grimke before the Erodelphian Society, and very few that 
any judicious critic would piace in the same rank. His comparison of Evskine, 
Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, Macintosh, Clay, and Webster, with the Rowan and Athenian 
orators, and his preference of the former, are supported by a train of reasoning, as fair, 
as it is triumphant. We agree with him when he says, ‘In the bold, national, ener- 
getic eloquence of passion, I cannot consider Patrick Henry or George McDuffie as 


‘inferior to Demosthenes’—and we subscribe as fully to the opinion, that there are in 


compositions of Chief Justice Marshall, Randolph, Hamilton, Quincy, Morris, Ames, 
and Calhoun, specimens of eloquence whic. are not surpassed by any thing handed 
down to us from Rome cr Athens. ‘I'he whole argument is elegant, instructive, and 
convincing—honorable to our country, and worthy of the matured fame of its accom- 
plished author. 

Doctor Drake’s address is entitled to equal praise, as an effort of genius, though 
entirely different in its character and bearings; and we are glad that these two eminent 
individuals have not placed us under the necessity of drawing any parallel between 
their respective performances. Mr. Grimke’s is an ornate, scholastic production— 
a finished specimen of elegant criticism, embellished with rich gems from the treasury 
of ancient lore; Dr. Drake’s is a vigorous, manly appeal to the patriotism of our own 
broad and beautiful West, adorned with few figures, and only with such as are gleaned 
from the volume of nature. He has studied the physical world, and dived into the 
arcana of the works of God, with as much energy and success, as had attend- 
ed the researches of his friend into the pages of the learned, and he has brought forth 
the resources of his mind, on this occasion, with not less ability. Yet we repeat, that, 
while we consider both these orations as possessing superior excellence, they cannot 
be compared; many a mind that would relish one, would throw the other aside, and 
although both will be admired by the reflecting, there are different tastes to which each 
will especially recommend itself. 

We admire especially in the address of Dr. Drake, the warm and elevated tone of 
western feeling by which it is pervaded. We advocate no man who makes invidious 
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comparisons, or indulges in the narrow prejudices of sectional distinctions. These 
are the devices of the artful, by which they govern the weak, and the materials of 
which the ambitious erect t:e parties upon whose shoulders they climb to distinction. 
But the sentiment of affection for our own land is laudable; patriotism is the noblest 
of civic yirtues, and the parent of all that is generous in civic duty; and those who 
attempt to exert an influence upon public opinion, should endeavor to imbue the pop- 
ular mind with this ennobling principle. Instead of lamenting over the youth, and 
imbecility, and destitution of our country, and appealing to the cold charities of dis- 
tant lands, as those are prone to do, who are ignorant of its resources, and alien to the 
spirit of its people, we should point out its latent energies, and awaken its population 
to the exercise of their own strength, by spirited appeals to their knawn intelligence, 
and undoubted love of country. 

It is worth while to compare the able exposition, of the capabilities of the West, 
and of the moral character of its inhabitants, drawn by a close observer, whose long 
residence in the Valley has made him intimately acquainted with the subject in all its 
bearings, with the wretched caricatures that are palmed off upon our transatlantic 
fellow-citizens, by the malice of foreign travelers, the ignorance of puerile vanity, or 
the mercenary zeal of party spirit. Such a comparison exhibits that difference, which 
may always be detected between facts displayed in their native integrity under the 
calm light of philosophic analysis, and the mere gossip which serves to astound a 
gaping multitude, or to cover the discrepancies of an idle theory. ‘The people of the 
West are not, in comparison with any other people, either ignorant or depraved. 
They are made up of the young, the bold, the enterprizing, and the vigorous, from 
other states, who brought but little wealth to the land of their adoption; but who have 
given that which is more efficient, the energy of active minds—of fresh, ardent, 
and determined spirits. ‘These traits of character have been inherited by their 
descendants—and it is only recently, since all the perils of the wilderness have been 
subdued, and peace, law, refinement, and commerce, permanently established, that a 
few individuals of another character are beginning to take their lives in their hands, to 
explore a country which is soon to give Jaws to the nation, and to decry the moral defi- 
ciencies of those, whose labors and sufferings have enabled the present inhabitant, to 
enjoy the blessings of domestic comfort, and civil protection. We touched this sub- 
ject in our last number, and are happy to find, that our remarks were very generally 
received with the most decided approbation. A few only dissented—those whom the 
cap fitted, and who very naturally were annoyed. But they are the very last who 
sl:ould feel offended at that which was intended for their special benefit, and which, if 
taken ina right spirit, would have done them much good. Our object is, to efface 
sectional distinctions, and to rebuke those who make them. They are not made by 
the men of business--the men of the world—the working men, who came here from 
the East. The farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the lawyer, settles quietly down 
and identifies himself with the population, the business, and the interests of the 
country. ‘They have no quarrel with our manaers or morals—we have none with 
them. But there is another class—sedentary gentlemen, who have gained their 
knowledge in the closet-—who have been reared in monastic isolation from the world-- 
who have studied moral philosophy, and fancy themselves deeply versed in the intri- 
cacies of the human heart, because they have read of them in books of metaphysics— 
and who are thrown, for the first time, into contact with men in our Valley. They 
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are as ignorant as children—and like all those who are at the same time very learned 
and very ignorant, are a little fanatical. ‘To such people, the process of cutting the 
eye-teeth is painful; and they attribute to the climate, those distressing symptoms, 
which belong to the disease. Like the man in Bedlam, who thought all the rest of 
the world crazy, they imagine other people to be fools; while, had they possessed 
sufficient common sense, to have glanced at a moral looking-glass, they might have 
discovered a strong family-likeness to other minds, which would have at Jeast rendered 
them a little more charitable towards their relatives. The man who stigmatizes a 
civilized state of this union, as deficient in cither morality or intelligence, needs some 
kind friend to hold a mirror up to his own mind. The direct effect of such misstate- 
ments, is to render the persons who make them, unpopular here, and to extend the 
prejudice excited against themselves, by their own acts, to other emigrants from the 
same region, who have neither given sanction to the opinions, nor participated in the 
narrowness of feeling, which has produced them. If they are men of sufficient capa- 
city tobe useful, their power of doing good, is circumscribed by the line which they 
draw around themselves, and by their own want of liberality and common sense. 
We have done them a service, for which they have not been so grateful—if we are 
rightly informed, as to the bearing of some of their private comments—as they should 
have been; and we have touched the subject again, for the purpose of correcting 
misapprehension. 


Tue Porms or Wm. B. Tarran. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 1834, 


Our friend, Wm. B. Tappan, has so long been known as a poet, that our testimony 
ean have but little weight in reference to his productions. His lyric muse has been 
abundantly prolific, and there are few American readers who have not read or sung 
his plaintive stanzas. They are characterized by much beauty of thought, and smooth- 
ness of versification, by a genuine poetic fervor, chastened by pure vigorous reflection, 
and above all, by a vein of elevated christian piety, which commands respect, while 
it invites attention. Far superior to the most of the tinsel productions, that are hon- 
ored with the name of American poetry, and among the best of the class to which 
they belong, these poems of Mr. Tappan form the best domestic collection, except 
the volume of Miss Gould, that we have seen. The subjects are religious, grave, 
and often solemn, yet the language is spirited, the ideas poetic, and the imagery rich 
and varied. ‘They are devoid of the national sins of verbiage and mystification—and 
are made to be read, understood, and relished by sensible people. Full of simplicity 
and sweetness, of kind feeling and devout sensibility, they will be especially accepta- 
ble to those who, like the amiable author, have devoted their minds and their energies 
to pious thought and benevolent action. ‘I’o the young especially they will form a de- 
lightful and appropriate present. No parent can hesitate to put them into the hands 
of his child; and there are few young minds of ordinary ingenuousness. that would 
not relish the unpretending moiality, and the affectionate devoutness, of a volume 
which glows with love toGod and man. The work has our unqualified approbation, 
and its author our kindest wishes. He was once a resident of this city, and is remem- 
bered with affection and respect by those who had the pleasure of knowing him. We 
hope that his friends will testify their esteem for him, by patronizing this admirable 
little volume. 
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A Mar or Kentucky, reduced from Dr. Luke Munsell’s large map of 1818. Im- 
proved to the present time from authentic documents, by the author. Published by 
Corey & Fairbank, Cincinnati; and L. Munsell, Danville, Ky. 1834. 

Tue large map of Kentucky, published by Dr. Munsell, in 1818, was compiled 
with great care, and was the only valuable one then in existence. The variety af 
alterations occurring in consequence of the rapid growth of the country, having 
rendered it expedient to publish a new edition, the very elegant production which is 
now before us, has been prepared. We have examined it with pleasure, and with na 
smal! degree of pride, as a specimen of the arts highly honorable to our country, 
Planned and prepared by a citizen of Kentucky, and executed in Cincinnati, it is an 
accurate and beautiful work, which would do credit to the best eastern artists. ‘The — 
state is laid off into counties, which are neatly colored; and the margin contains plans 
of Louisville, Frankfort, Lexington, and Maysville; statistical tables showing the 
population of every county, a profile of the Lexington and Frankfort rail road, a view 
of the locks of the Louisville and Portland canal, a table showing the comparative 
length of the rivers, and a handsome engraving of the statehouse in Frankfort. It is 
such a map as every gentleman in the cammonwealth shauld possess—its accuracy 
being such as to ensure its usefulness, while its beauty renders ita very elegant orna- 


ment for the study or the parlor. 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

Tue writer of this note, in conjunction with several scientific gentlemen of this city, 
made observations on the eclipse of the sun, which took place November 30th. 
Though the subject does nat belong to meteorology, yet we subjoin a brief sketch as 
an appendage to our table. 

From the low state of the barometer, the high wind, and the heavy clouds on the 
29th, the prospect of seeing the eclipse on the succeeding day was very unpromising, 
yet the necessary arrangements were made. On the morning of the 30th, it appear- 
ed, that the barometer had risen rapidly during the night, though the sky was partially 
covered by the comoid cirrus clouds; but before 10 o’clock these had vanished, and 
the heavens were perfectly serene and clear, and the air so still, that the surface af 
mercury in the artificial horizon was entirely unruffled without the usual covering; a 
circumstance that can only happen in a perfect calm. 

The opportunities for observation were excellent, and the appearance of such a 
phenomenon must have struck every beholder with an increased admiration of the 
wisdom, power, and design of the Great Architect of the Universe. The actual ap- 
parent contact of the limbs of the sun aad moon took place within 55 seconds of the 
time as predicted by calculations, and the four different observers, three of whom were 
provided with good reflecting telescopes, an’ the other with an excellent refractor of 
Dollard’s construction, announced the apparent contact at the same moment of time. 
At the commencement of the eclipse, the thermometer in the shade stood at 47%, but 
sunk during the observation to 44°; while the one exposed to the sun’s rays fell from 
64 to 48°, making a change of 16 degrees. By comparing the calculations of the 
eclipse with the observations, it appears, that the beginning took place 55 seconds 
and the end 45 seconds sooner; and thatthe duration was ten seconds longer by obser- 
vation than by calculation. 

From the present observations, as well as from preceding ones by Dr Locke, it 
would appear, that the longitude usually assumed for Cincinnati, places us further 


east than we really are. 
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The planet Venus, and the stars Antares and Lyra, were distinctly seen at ihe pe- 


riod of greatest obscuration, and the sun casta faint shadow as if just sinking beneath 
the horizon. 


The eclipse had scarcely passed off when the comoid cirrus clouds, the harbingers 
of stormy weather, made their appearance, and again veiled the sun, which, regard- 
ing their disappearance in the morning, exhibited a spectacle, as if the curtain of the 
heavens had been drawn aside to give the admirers of nature an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a sublime and grand phenomenon, that many of those who saw it, may never 
again have an opportunity of beholding.* I. BR. 





RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
TAKEN AT BELLEVILLE, ILL. IN SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NOVEMBER, 1834. 
Tue thermometer, which is Fahrenheit’s scale, hangs upon the west side of a house 
under a piazza ten feet wide—thus sheltered from the direct influence of the sun and 
winds. ‘The times of observation are, V o’clock, A. M. and I and IX, P. M. 
The mean temperature at each of these three hours, and for each month, is as 


follows: 


V. I. IX. Mean ofthe Month. 
For September, .. 54.92.....7292..... 62.04..... 63.28 
Qoveuus, « «so GS ~ oo ss GAB... - SR. . BO 
Novumeen, .. . Gite. + os o SIA. ID. ee TS 


For the AuTUMN, ** 47.83 “ee ° . 62.09 *“e © @ @ 53.53 “ee © @e 54.48 
Thus, the mean temperature of the whole season is 54.48, 
The maximum and minimum for these times of observation, are : 


For September, max. 90.50, on the 2d and 4th: min. 40.00, on the 28th. 
October, » 78.50, 17th » 26.00, 20th. 
November, ,, 79.90, 3d, 9 23.00, 25th. 


The mean and maximum for each month, at three o’clock, P. M. are as follow: 


For September, mean, 75.39, differing from mean at I o'clock, 2.47, max. 96.00 
October, » 64.33, 99 9” ” 2.40, ,, 82.00 
November, ,, 93.05, - 9 9 1.63, ,, 79.00 


The mean temperature of well water, and the amount of rain that has fallen each 
month, in inches and hundredths of an inch, are 


For September, well water, 54.87—rain, 2.53. 
October, ” 54.83 ,, 4.50. 
November, a 54.25 ,, 3.68. 


The amount of rain during the fall season, 10.71. 

For September the fair days are, 14; cloudy, 12; variable, 3; rainy, 1: October, 
fair, 19; cloudy, 7; var. 3; rainy 2: November, fair, 15; cloudy, 10: variable, 0; 
rainy, 9. 

There has been very little wind, but a strong breeze much oftener than during the 
summer; and yet, in this season, also, the light breeze has been much the most preva- 
lent. A slight frost was noticed on the 29th of September, and severe frosts occurred 
on the mornings of the 5th and 6th of October. There has been no appearance of snow 
during the season, except a few small flakes flying in the air on the 24th of November. 





* The next eclipse of the sun visible at Cincinnati, takes place May 14, 1836; and 
the next succeeding this, September 18, 1838; at which time the sun will be annularly 
eclipsed in three-fifths of the states of the Union. 
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; sh ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
i: ' For the Month of Novemurr, 1834; taken at the Woodward High School, 
Me Cincinnati. By Joseru Ray, M. D. 
gHa| Thermometer. | Barometer. | Course |Char'tr ~\Chartr 
h ri mean | Wind.| of |RainjWeath| Miscellany. 
RZ = |min.{max.|m.tem. jheight in’s, Jase-ees Wind. _ er. 
é @ 140.07 1.0; 56.6) 29.426 | Nne-e |It.bre. clear. {very clear nights, 
2) 44.0 77.5] 61.1 29.413 | e-se |It.bre. clear. 
3} 44.0/77.0) 59.6 | 29.410 | se-se jlt.bre. clear. 
4) 45.0/75.0, 61.9 29.573 | se-sw |lt.wd. | 0.02Ivari. [red clds. sunrise, 
5| 46.5156.0| 48.9 | 29.570 | nw-nw iit.wd, vari. 
6 31.8)98.0 44.5 29.713 | Nw-Nw |It.wd. clear. |night very clear. 
7| 29.0'65.0) 51.6 | 29.460 | se-se [It.bre, fair, |smoky. 
@ 8) 40.0)/50. 3 46.6 | 29.500 | w-n_ Istr.bre. clear. 
9| 34.1)62.2| 47.2 | 29.465 | N-N str.bre. clear. 
-r 47.5/68.0) 57.0 | 29,396 | Nw-nw str.bre,} 0.61/cloudy.jvery dusky 
42 ) “055 .0/ 49.3 | 29.456 | nen [str.bre. clear. 
13 H 32.0/61.6) 46.2 | 29.296 | nw-w |str.bre. clear. 
1 3| 37 os 3.0} 55.7 | 29.153 | sw-s |litwd. | 0.18) vari. [rain at night. 
14| 57.5)71.0) 59.4 | 28.906 | sw-w |str.wd. | 0.85|\cloudy.|wet morning. 
15) 30.0/34.0; 31.9 29.270 | ne-ne |str.wd, | 0.41 'cloudy.|sleet. 
© 16) 28.0/38.0) 33.6 | 29.393 | ne-ne |It.wd. | 0.66/cloudy.|rain at night. 
17| 37.0}50.0) 45, : 29.083 | g-ne |lt.wd. | 0.22/cloudy./rain p. m. 
18 41.3) 40.9 42. 29.360 | w—-w |lt.wd. | spr. [cloudy.|misty. 
19; 39.1,41.0 39.8 | 29.286 | w—w |lt.wd. | spr. jcloudy.;clouds dense. 
20} 39.5}46.0) 43.0 , 29.370 | w—w_ |str.bre. cloudy.}smoky. 
21/ 39.0/54.0) 45.2 | 29.233 | sw—s |str.bre. | 0.36)vari. {do. disappeared. 
22) 42.0)47.0, 42.9 | 29.073 | sw—w Istr.wd. | 0.06/cloudy.|It. snow nt? 
® 23) 33.5/38.0) 35.1 29.440 | w-w |str.wd. cloudy.|flakes do. 9 a. m. 
24) 27.1/32.0) 30.1 | 29.493 | w-—w |str.wd. cloudy. 
25} 30.2/42.0} 34.3 | 29.486 | w-w |It.wd. clear. 
26! 26.0/43.0) 33.0 |! 29.476 | w—w jlt.wd. clear, 
97} 22.0/50.0} 36.3 29.470 | w—sw |it.wd. vari. jcalm morning. 
28] 31,0/52.0) 42.7 | 29.256 | sw-se |it-wd. | 0.45}cloudy. 
29] 38.0/54.0! 45.0 | 29.066 | sw—w |str.wd. | 0.16}cloudy. 
@ 30) 32.0)47.0| 39.5 | 29.513 | se-se [It.bre. = fair. jsun eclipsed. 
Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) - - - 45° 54 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - - - - 77°5 
Minimum height of thermometer, = - - - - - 22° 
Range of thermometer, - - - - - - - 55°5 
Mean height of barometer, (English inches) - = = = 29.3602 
Maximum height of barometer, . - - - - 29.75 
Minimum height of ene, - © © © © = 28.82 
ni Range of barometer, - - - - 93 
J re Perpendicular depth of rain, (English. inchés) - - - - 4,04 
Hy 4 Direction of Wind: N. 24 days--NE. 3 days--E. 14 day--SE. 44 days—-S. 1 
ne day—SW., 4 days--W. 10 days—N W. 34 days. 


Weather: Clear and fair, 12 days—variable, 5 days—-cloudy, 13 days. 
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